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FoREFATHERS’ Day is remembered by the ReEcorpD, and we 
are glad to widen familiarity with the past by printing Professor 
Walker’s admirable historical study of the Zhe Congregational 
Idea of Worship. The article by Professor Paton will be found 
to have a twofold interest. It is suggestive both as telling 
something of the Hebrew poetry which is contained in the 
Bible and as revealing the characteristics of certain methods of 
literary criticism. The description of the new Pilgrim Church 
in Cleveland will be helpful to many who are questioning how a 
church building can be best fitted for a wide usefulness. We 
do not issue a “ Holiday Book Number.” But the two discrim- 
inating reviews by Dr. Love, and the many shorter reviews will 
be found valuable as guides for book-buyers and readers. 





THOSE WHO ARE DISTURBED by what they consider the grow- 
ing materialism and immorality of the age, as exemplified par- 
ticularly in French realism and impure art, may take encour- 
agement from two significant indications that a reaction from 
these extreme tendencies has already begun. One is the re- 
port which comes from France that realism is being rejected in 
the land of its birth, and that a public sentiment is already 
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aroused against such abuses of literature. Coupled with this 
is the news of the renewed rejection of Emile Zola by the 
Academy. We hail this as a most hopeful sign of better things. 
The other fact of note is the prevailing character of modern 
painting. The Countess Von Krockow, in the /udependent of 
December sixth, gives an account of recent art as seen in the 
Munich and Dresden exhibitions, She reports that the num- 
ber of religious subjects is unusually large, in Dresden these 
being actually in the preponderance. This certainly shows that 
religion has by no means lost its hold on the people; and that 
on the other hand there is more general interest to-day in re- 
ligion than at any time in the past. We believe that the leaven 
of Christianity is still effective, and that both literature and art 
will finally be brought into subjection to the Son of God. 


THIS IS THE SEASON of Christmas services and celebrations 
in churches everywhere. It is to be hoped that more and more 
the sober common sense of Christian people will lead them to 
order such festivities so that they will really leave a delightful 
and profitable residuum of thought and feeling. Too many 
church celebrations are simply “ pious orgies” of music and 
flowers and unwonted paraphernalia, almost as grotesque and 
useless as a cheap theatrical spectacle and really almost as 
heathenish as a Hindu or Chinese festival. Sacred things 
should not be made vulgar or sensual or foolish, especially in 
connection with the observance of memorial days of the highest 


import. 





THE HARTFORD ScHooL OF SocioLocy, conducted by the 
Society for Education Extension, is just closing its first term. 
The idea of such a school was applauded by the press through- 
out the country and the exceptional qualifications of its in- 
structors were universally recognized. There were, however, 
some obvious difficulties presented by the fact that the in- 
structors were mostly non-resident. Those interested in the 
plan will be glad to be informed that during the first term the 
appointments have been regularly met and that the students 
are enthusiastic over the work. The literary equipment of the 
School is steadily enlarging. All books suggested by the lec- 
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turers are placed in the Case Memorial Library, and the period- 
ical list now numbers more than fifty and is increasing. There 
is prospect of an increased attendance for the second term, and 
the general outlook is encouraging. 





THE GRAND VICTORY OF RIGHTEOUSNESS which was gained 
in New York City at the last election has brought merited 
honor to Dr. Parkhurst, to whom more than to any other man 
that victory was due. In the course of the congratulations 
which have been extended so freely, much has been said of 
wide significance. We notice for example that at the dinner of 
the City Vigilance League representatives of two denominations 
of Christians, which are supposed to be most rigid in their 
insistence upon their peculiar views of the ministry, both made 
statements of cordial sympathy with Dr. Parkhurst which are 
worth repeating. As reported in the press, Bishop Potter said : 

“My brother (referring to Dr. Parkhurst) whose service to this city and 
country has been so large, has been challenged because he was supposed to 
have stepped out of the calling to which he is espoused. But I wish to say 
to you that from first to last he has held himself rigidly within it. No word 
nor action has been inconsistent with his office and ordination as a minister 
of Jesus Christ.” 


And Father Ducey said : 


“A creed has reigned long enough. It is time for all creeds to co- 
ordinate and co-operate. Dr. Parkhurst has set an example that all of us — 
archbishops, bishops, and priests— ought to follow. . . . I thank Dr. Park- 
hurst for the example he has set the clergy. I feel convinced that Jesus 
Christ has blessed his work. He has followed Jesus Christ, and though he 
be a heretic, I am prepared to follow him.” 

These expressions do not mean that either the Episcopal or 
Roman Catholic church has changed its position. But they are 
another indication that the spirit of Christian unity is growing 
and that men find it increasingly easy to reach the hand of 
fellowship over denominational fences. 





THE ARMENIAN MASSACRE is one of the blackest events of 
modern times, and bids fair to be one of the most portentous. 
Let every friend of liberty and humanity bestir himself to 
spread the news of this gigantic outbreak of Mohammedan 
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spite and bigotry, so that from every quarter of the globe may 
go up a chorus of indignation so unanimous and so loud that 
even the Turk shall hear and heed it. The outrage is not 
simply against Christianity, but against universal humanity and 
against the laws of justice and righteousness which even non- 
Christians recognize and love. 





THE PASTOR’S POSITION IN THE COMMUNITY as a public 
teacher on all kinds of topics is not what it once was. But 
pastors cannot even now shake themselves free of a sense of 
responsibility to the church and community in educational 
matters not technically religious. We wonder if they appre- 
ciate what opportunities for the best sort of culture are pro- 
vided by University Extension Societies. Without referring to 
the work done by such a carefully elaborated system of exten- 
sion instruction as is provided by, say, Chicago University, a 
glance at the facilities for culture offered by the Connecticut 
Society for the coming winter is truly surprising. There is 
practically no branch of study, scientific, literary, philosophical, 
etc., which cannot be taken up under the charge of a thoroughly 
competent instructor. University Extension methods have often 
been thought to be too technical and too formal to be of ser- 
vice in the country towns; but the Connecticut Society has 
made it a special point to establish courses for use in granges 
and in the smaller communities. While, too, Extension 
Societies advocate the forming of classes which shall recite and 
submit to examination, the formation of such classes is not 
essential to making use of the privileges, hearing lectures and 
of home reading under wise direction. The Hartford Society, 
for example, has instituted a series of organ recitals, which one 
of the city pastors notices from his pulpit as a special means of 
training for a truly religious use of the music in the church 
service. That some one is appreciating the value of the 
privileges of the society is evidenced by the recent formation 
of a number of new “Centers” in this State. The question 
is, Is there not here provided a means for educational influence 
in the community of which pastors do not sufficiently avail 
themselves ? 





THE CONGREGATIONAL IDEA OF WORSHIP.* 





It was formerly said in criticism of American life that our 
memorial days were few. The brevity of our national history 
compared with that of the countries of Europe, and the forward 
look of our people, made us, it was affirmed, little regardful of 
the past. But the basis of truth this criticism may once have 
had is rapidly vanishing, if it has not already passed away. 
Not only have the more recent events of our nation’s story 
given to us fresh times of recollection, like Decoration Day ; 
but the newly awakened interest in the colonial and revolution- 
ary beginnings of our national career, exhibited among other 
ways in our rapidly multiplying historical associations, and in 
organizations like the Society of Colonial Wars, the Colonial 
Dames, and the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, has 
directed an attention to the facts of early American history that 
is giving tomany an American citizen an intelligent pride in his 
country’s past and a sympathetic acquaintance with the strug- 
gles by which that past has become the present. But no day of 
all American memorial days is fitted to appeal more profoundly 
to a New Englander, especially if he be also a Congregational- 
ist, than the day we now commemorate. He may feel a thrill 
of patriotic exultation which even the puerile incongruity of 
exploding fire-crackers cannot drive from him in the day which 
marks American independence ; he may experience a profound 
sense of reverence for a noble character at the return of the 
holiday that designates the birth of Washington; he may grate- 
fully recall the sacrifice of thousands of the bravest of young 
American manhood as he strews the flowers of Decoration Day; © 
but there is for him a day even sacreder because more full of 
meaning, a day which made the full significance of these other 
seasons of memorial possible. , 

They each mark some episode in the erection of the struct- 
ure of national life. Forefathers’ Day brings to mind the laying 
of the most important national foundation stone. It stands 


* An address before the Connecticut Congregational Club, December 18, 1894. 
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commemorative not of development alone, but of beginning, — 
when, as an honored father of our Connecticut churches has 
expressed it: 
“ Laws, freedom, truth, and faith in God, 
Came with those exiles o’er the waves.” 


That other vessels beside the Mayflower brought freightage 
of vast moment for our national growth the New Englander will 
readily admit. He would deny to the Pennsylvania Quakers, 
the Virginia Cavaliers, the South Carolina Huguenots, the 
Spaniards, or the Dutchmen none of their claims to remem- 
brance. But he feels confident that no landing had such value 
for that which is most distinctive in American religious and 
political life as that of the Pilgrims on the rock at Plymouth 
two hundred and seventy-four years ago. 

On such an occasion as the present I may presume that the 
general features of those exiles’ story are familiar to us all, and 
I shall not attempt, therefore, to recount the beginnings of their 
enterprise in England, their laborious sojourn in Holland, their 
voyage across the Atlantic, or the discouragements, struggles, 
and achievements of the early years at Plymouth. Those suf- 
ferings were undergone, as we all know, in order that the Pil- 
grims might freely carry out what they believed to be the pre- 
scriptions of the Divine Word as to constitution, officering, 
administration, and worship of the church. For the sake of 
those beliefs they were exiles. The street of rude one-story 
huts struggling up the stump covered slope, which were erected 
during that first winter at Plymouth, and yet more the cannon- 
topped block house on the hill above that served at once as a 
place of worship and a fort against Indian attack, were witnesses 
in their poverty to a devotion to ideals of Christian worship and 
organization which could endure the loss of home and country 
that it might more fully do the will of God. And as the Pil- 
grims were but the leaders in the application of these ideals to 
polity and worship, marking out the way in which all New Eng- 
land was to follow, I shall venture to broaden our glance on 
this occasion, and to ask you to consider with me not merely the 
type of divine service presented in the Plymouth meeting-house, 
but the Congregational conception of public worship in general. 
The service of the house of God was indeed but one feature of 
the ordering of the church in which the Pilgrim and the New 
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England Puritan sought reform. Their attempt to bring the 
church into conformity with what they believed to be the divine 
model reached all its aspects of organization and government. 
But for our ‘present consideration brevity of time dictates a 
limitation of our theme, and we will, therefore, pass by the Pil- 
grim conception of the nature and officers of the church, to 
examine the Congregational idea of worship. 

The dawn of the Reformation saw Christendom bound with 
an elaborate and ancient ritual. Its beginnings dated back to 
the second century after Christ ; it had taken on its completed 
form in the Latin church by the year 600. In city and country, 
in stately cathedral or village chapel alike, this prescribed lit- 
urgy, in a language unknown to the mass of the people, appeal- 
ing thus to the eye rather than to the understanding, expressed 
the worship of the church. The central element of that service 
was the eucharistic sacrifice, believed to be of avail for the liv- 
ing and the dead. The law required indeed, at least in Eng- 
land, that the main principles of the faith, the Ten Command- 
ments, the sacraments, together with the principal virtues and 
sins, should be the theme of an explanatory discourse, by the 
parish priest or, if he were unable, by some one who should un- 
dertake the duty for him, on at least four occasions annually ; 
but such preaching was of the meagerest. In most parishes 
there was none. The unintelligible language of the service, its 
genuflexions and crossings, its candles and crucifixes, pictures 
and vestments, its veneration of saints and angels, its elaborate 
and repetitious symbolism, all tended to lay popular emphasis on 
the accessories and circumstances of public worship, rather than 
on the truths which these ceremonies were intended to illus- 
trate. The service had come to seem a work of value in itself 
instead of an aid to direct communion of the individual soul 
with God. 

The Protestant reformers of all types rejected this system. 
They all demanded a simplification and purification of the ser- 
vice of the house of God, and the use of the speech of the peo- 
ple. On the continent the Lutherans and the Calvinists alike 
changed the emphasis of public worship in consequence of their 
abandonment of the sacrificial doctrine of the mass, and 
their assertion of the sole authority of the Scriptures, making 
the central element in the service the exposition of the Word of 
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God in the sermon. In England the alteration was far less 
complete and the sermon gained no such conspicuous place as 
on the continent, but even here preaching was given a new im- 
pulse through the books of Homilies in English put forth for the 
use of the ministers of the Establishment in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. and again soon after the accession of Elizabeth. The 
invocation of saints, the veneration of relics, and the greater 
part of the elaborate Roman dress and ceremonial of worship 
were everywhere abandoned by Protestants. 

But while the reformers everywhere strove to make the pub- 
lic services of the church more intelligible and less superstitious, 
they divided into two schools as to the principle which should 
govern the conduct of worship. Luther and his followers in 
Germany held that everything was permissible in the services 
of the house of God except what was forbidden by the Bible. 
Hence he retained the candles and crucifixes, and to some ex- 
tent the pictures and festivals of the Roman period. In the 
Anglican communion a similar view predominated, though less 
of Roman ceremonies and images, and more of the written lit- 
urgy of the ancient service was preserved than in the Lutheran 
church. 

In opposition to this theory of the Lutherans and Anglli- 
cans, the Reformed or Calvinistic churches, which traced their 
beginnings to the work of Zwingli and Calvin in Switzerland, 
held that nothing should be practiced in public worship but 
what was expressly sanctioned by the Word of God. Zwingli 
therefore cleared the churches of images and pictures, and even 
of organs and bells; and while Calvin did not go quite so far 
as the Ziirich reformer, he shared essentially the same opinions. 
Hence the Calvinistic churches came to represent everywhere, 
a simple, severe, non-sensuous type of service; and the great 
Puritan party in England, which learned so much from Calvin, 
adopted this view also and strove to make the Establishment of 
which they were members conform to it. Our Congregational 
ancestors, who constituted in part a type of reformers more 
advanced than the Puritans, and in part were drawn from the 
more radically reformatory wing of Puritanism, carried the 
Calvinistic views of worship to a more positive rejection of all 
not authorized by the Bible than did Puritanism in general. 

In this spirit the London Congregational church declared in 
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its Confession issued in 1596 from Amsterdam, where most of 
its exiled members had found refuge : 

“The rule of this knovvledge faith & obedience, concerning the 
worship & service of God & all other christia dutyes, is not the opinions, 
devises, lavves, or constitutions of mé, but the vvritten vvord of the ever- 


lyving God.” 


And the Westminster Assembly in 1646 eee S the ripe 
conviction of Puritanism that: 

“The acceptable way of worshiping the true God is instituted by him- 
self, and so limited to his own revealed will, that he may not be worshiped 
according to the imaginations and devices of men, or the suggestions of 
Satan, under any visible representations or any other way not prescribed in 
the Holy Scripture.” 


The same Puritan Confession defined the main elements of 
this God-appointed service as follows : 

“ Prayer with thanksgiving, being one special part of religious worship, 
is by God required of all men. . . . The reading of the Scriptures with 
godly fear; the sound preaching; and conscionable hearing of the Word, 
in obedience unto God with understanding, faith, and reverence; singing of 
psalms with grace in the heart; as, also, the due administration and worthy 
receiving of the sacraments instituted by Christ; are all parts of the or- 
dinary religious worship of God; besides religious oaths, vows, solemn 
fastings and thanksgivings.” 


We have here presented, in addition to the sacraments and 
the special religious observances of oaths, vows, fasts, and 
thanksgivings, the four main elements of public worship recog- 
nized by the Puritans of England and our American Congrega- 
tional ancestors alike as its divinely appointed characteristics ; 
viz., communion with God in prayer; the reverent ascertain- 
ment of his will by the reading of the Scriptures; the unfold- 
ing, application, and enforcement of that revelation upon the 
heart and conscience by preaching; and the united ascription 
of thanksgiving to God by his praise in song. We will con- 
sider each of these four elements in turn in the light of the 
beliefs and practices of the founders of New England. 

1. Prayer. The universal characteristic of this element in 
early Congregational worship is that it is free, spontaneous, and 
unbound by written forms. The Reformation found all public 
prayer a matter of absolute prescription; and the leading 
reformers, much as they altered the emphasis and character of 
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united worship, did not object to the use of a formal liturgy. 
Luther issued an order for the communion service in Latin in 
1523, and in German in 1526; and, as was the natural conse- 
quence of his position that all things not distinctly forbidden 
by the Bible were permissible in the service of God, he retained 
much of the ancient ceremonial. The whole Lutheran service 
had a liturgical character, and in Germany it is still partially 
one of prescribed petitions; though Luther and his followers 
regarded the exact form of the service of so little moment 
as compared with its spirit, that no uniform system was ever 
adopted by the Lutheran churches as a whole, and the great 
freedom exercised in the arrangement of worship by the various 
German provinces and cities has resulted in much variety and 
liberty in the services of Lutheranism. 

The Swiss reformers, Zwingli and Calvin, though naturally 
preserving far less of the Roman ceremonies than Luther, pre- 
pared liturgical formulz for public worship. That brought into 
use at Geneva by Calvin in 1542 was largely formative in the 
ordering of the worship of the Calvinistic churches throughout 
Europe. To it apparently is due the introduction of the 
three prayers, —the invocation and the longer supplications 
before and after the sermon,—with which we are familiar. 
But the most interesting feature of this service of Calvin is 
that the form of the petition before the discourse was left to 
the discretion of the minister, a brief written formula being 
provided for the opening of the worship, and a much longer 
one, ending with the Lord’s Prayer, following the sermon. But 
neither of these written prayers was absolutely obligatory ; 
and hence the Calvinistic services had a free character from the 
first. The liturgy of prayer was in general, but optional use. 

This Genevan form of service was substantially adopted by 
the French Huguenots and the Dutch; and Calvin’s example 
induced John Knox to prepare a very similar outline of worship 
in 1556, which was soon accepted in Scotland. Like that of 
Calvin, Knox’s service provided for one unfettered and two 
written petitions, but the optional character of the latter was 
even more clearly marked. It is evident, therefore, that while 
the Calvinistic reformers thought a fixed form of prayer useful, 
they also believed that freedom should be allowed in every ser- 
vice for the minister to voice the thanksgivings and necessities 
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of the congregation in words suited to the peculiar exigencies 
of the hour. 

Strongly contrasted to the freedom of the continental and 
Scotch Calvinistic churches was the strict prescription of the 
Church of England. By the Act of Uniformity of 1559 the 
worship of the land was conformed to the revived second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. All prayer was now cast in a fixed form 
as completely as it had been under the Catholic government of 
Mary, though of course with the great amendment of the sub- 
stitution of a living for a dead language and the exclusion of 
the most characteristic features of Romanism. Freedom in 
public prayer there was none. But freedom was desired by a 
considerable section of the more earnest Protestants of Eng- 
land, especially those who had fled to Switzerland during the 
Marian persecutions, and there came under the impress of 
Calvinistic institutions. On these Puritans, and even more on 
the Separatists who were yet more radical in their views of re- 
form, the strict imposition of the ceremonies and the liturgy 
pressed with galling force; and a similar irritation was pro- 
duced in Scotland when the Stuarts tried to enforce the English 
liturgy in that northern kingdom. Public sentiment in ad- 
vanced Protestant circles in the British islands rapidly aban- 
doned the position of tolerance regarding prescribed prayers 
characteristic as well of the Calvinistic churches of Switzer- 
land, France, and Holland, as of the Lutherans of Germany. 
Under the strenuous maintenance of uniformity by Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts, the Separatists and the Puritans were led to 
ask the further question, whether any form of obligatory peti- 
tion, save possibly the Lord’s prayer, was permitted by the 
Word of God. Doubtless this hostility to a liturgy of any 
sort would never have become as pronounced in England and 
Scotland as it actually became had it not been for the rigid im- 
position of the English ritual. 

The early English Congregationalists, smarting under the 
burden of a forced uniformity, expressed themselves from the 
first most positively against the imposed liturgy. The London- 
Amsterdam church, in its Confession of 1596, declared one of 
the crying sins of the members of the Establishment to be: 


“their high transgression dayly in their vaine will-worship of God, by read- 
ing over a few prescribed prayers and collects, which they haue translated 
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verbatim out of the Mass-book,and which are yet taynted with manie 
popish hereticall errors and superstitions, instead of the true spirituall invo- 
cation vpon the name of the Lord.” 


And the same church in the statement of divergencies 

from the Church of England which it presented through its 
ministers, Johnson and Ainsworth, to King James in 1603, 
affirmed : 
“that the Lord be worshipped and called vpon in spirit and truth, accord- 
ing to that forme of praier given by the Lord Iesus, Math. 6. and after the 
Leitourgie of his owne Testament, not by any other framed and imposed by 
men, much lesse by one translated from the Popish leitourgie, as the Book 
of common praier.” 


John Robinson, the sweet-spirited and far-sighted pastor of 

the Pilgrim flock in Leyden, took the same ground regarding 
the use of prescribed, or as the controversialists on both sides 
styled it, “stinted” prayer. He asserted that before its use 
was justified his opponents ought : 
“to prove that your divine Service-book framed by man, and by man im- 
posed to be vsed, without addition or alteration, as the solemn worship of 
your Church, is that true, and spirituall manner of worshiping God, which 
he hath appointed: and with which he will be worshiped in spirit and 
trueth.” 


Robinson’s parishioner, Gov. William Bradford of Plymouth, 
expressed the Pilgrim feeling in less respectful language, in 
speaking of the Marian exiles at Frankfort : 

“Amongst whom . . . begane y‘ bitter warr of contention & per- 
secutid aboute y* ceremonies, & service-booke, and other popish and 
antichristian stuffe, the plague of England to this day.” 


This intensity of feeling was at first much more marked 
among the Separatists than among the Puritans, but the oppo- 
sition of the Anglican party drove the Puritan founders of 
Massachusetts and of Connecticut into a very similar attitude. 
In 1636 or 1637 a number of Puritan ministers in England sent 
nine questions for answer to their brethren in the colonies across 
the Atlantic, to which reply was given by John Davenport of 
New Haven. Two of these queries concerned the use of pre- 
scribed prayers, and though Davenport speaks guardedly, as 
writing to those for whom he had a real affection who still used 
an appointed service, as he himself must have done while vicar 
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of a London parish, he declares of the New England churches 


that : 

“ We find no necessitie of a stinted Liturgie to be used amongst us, by 
virtue of any Divine precept; and . . . we stand fast in that Liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free, in this as well as in any other thing ” 


John Cotton, the distinguished teacher of the Boston 
church, who had been vicar at the English Boston for twenty 
years, argued in a tract of 1642, that: 


“We should not worship God in an Image, devised by man, and such 
are all set formes of prayer.” 


And further, as to these stinted petitions, that: 


“We know not how to excuse them from sinne, against the true mean- 
ing of the second Commandment.” 


Probably this statement, in which most of Cotton’s New 
England contemporaries would have coincided, marks the height 
of Congregational opposition to the prescribed liturgy of the 
Establishment. 

Just about the time that this work of Cotton was passing 
through the press the great civil war was opening in England and 
the Puritan party was coming into the ascendant. On June 12, 
1643, Parliament called the Westminster Assembly, and one of 
the early labors of that convention of divines was to prepare a 
“ Directory for the Publike Worship of God,” chiefly the work 
of a committee of five English members of the Assembly acting 
jointly with the Scotch Commissioners who had been sent to 
Westminster. This famous order of service was substituted by 
Parliament for the Prayer Book by an ordinance of January 3, 
1645, and was approved by the Scotch General Assembly just a . 
month later, thus becoming one of the authoritative standards 
of Presbyterianism. In the Directory elaborate outlines of 
subjects for public petition are given, but no stinted prayer is 
commended except that given by our Lord. Thus the rigid 
imposition of the Anglican liturgy had driven the Puritans of 
England and the Presbyterians of Scotland into opposition even 
to the limited formulz of Calvin and Knox, and to the position 
which New England had already attained. 

But in early New England so great was the dislike to any- 
thing that savored of the bondage of the Church of England 
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that even the Lord’s Prayer, which the Westminster Directory 
had commended for public worship, was seldom employed. In 
1699 a new and somewhat innovating church, — that of Brattle 
Street, — was formed at Boston, and one of its departures from 
the customary order of worship was the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Increase Mather, who opposed the Brattle Street nov- 
elties in his vigorous pamphlet of 1700 entitled “ The Order of 
the Gospel,” asserted that this divine petition was given as “a 
Platform or Directory for Prayer, and not as a Form which we 
may not vary from”; and though he proves that even the 
strictest Congregationalists did not forbid its liturgical use, he 
tells a story regarding Rev. Jeremiah Burroughes, a Congrega- 
tional member of the Westminter Assembly, which shows, as 
much by Mather’s comment as by the story itself, how infre- 
quent that use was: 

“Burroughs . . . once when he preached his Expository Lectures 
was prevented from coming to the Assembly exactly at the Hour appointed. 
If he should at that time have inlarged in Prayer as he usually did, the Audi- 
tors would have been detained longer than they expected. Nor was he 
willing to begin his Exposition without any Prayer at all, he therefore began 
it with only Praying in the words of the Lord’s Prayer. This report I 
believe ; for my most Dear and Honoured Friend Dr. William Bates . . . 
assured me that he was then present and an Ear Witness of what I have 
now related.” 


The New England view was well set forth by Increase 
Mather’s son, Cotton, in his Ratio Disciplinae of 1726, a cen- 
tury after the Pilgrims had planted the first of American 
Congregational churches on these shores: 


“They have no Liturgy composed for them; and much less have they 
any imposed on them. The Pastors reckon, that the Representation of their 
Peoples Condition in Prayers, with fit Expressions of their own chusing, is 
a necessary Gift and Work of the Evangelical Ministry. They seek the 
Gift; They do the work. . . . The churches count it good Sense 
and very Reasonable, That the Ministers . . . should enjoy the Liberty, 
which was confessedly left us by our Saviour, and His Apostles; who never 
provided any Prayer Book but the Bible for us.” 


Nor was this a disuse of the liturgy of the Church of 
England that was in any way forced on the people of New 
England. On the contrary, the Prayer Book with which so 
many of the early Congregational ministry were familiar 
through their own employment of it in English pulpits, seems 
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absolutely to have dropped out of mind. I do not recall a line 
in early New England pamphlets, as far as I have examined 
them, in which the language betrays any turn of expression 
borrowed from that manual of devotion. Such a blotting out of 
the ancestral liturgy implies a deep-rooted and far-reaching 
aversion to it. So thoroughly did New England turn away 
from all prescribed forms of petition that the unfettered prayer 
has remained to this day one of the most characteristic features 
of the services of the Congregational churches, in spite of a 
great diminution in the intensity of their feeling of opposition 
to written forms, due in large measure to the conviction that 
those forms can never again be violently imposed upon them. 
The New England fathers have often been blamed for what 
some have been pleased to call their narrowness in this matter. 
They have often been spoken of as if they were peculiarly blind 
to the beauty of a liturgy, the dignity of many of whose peti- 
tions is undeniable. It would probably have been better could 
the circumstances of the great struggle in which they were en- 
gaged have permitted them to exercise the toleration of Calvin 
or Knox, and to allow the optional use of a few forms. Any 
church of the Congregational order that so chooses is unhin- 
dered at the present day. But, after all, with what a liberty 
they made us free! If they saw not the beauty of the pre- 
scribed worship of the Anglican communion, it was because 
their eyes were filled with the splendor of another book whose 
author they believed to be God himself. In that book they 
read no limitations of access to him in prayer or praise. They 
saw themselves bound by a ritual of exact prescription. They 
sought the liberty of the Gospel. They believed in an enrich- 
ment of the service, and they beheld it in release from the 
bondage of obligatory form into direct and natural approach 
unto the throne of God. This liberty of simple and unfettered 
public petition they rejoiced in; it was worth the rough voyage 
across the Atlantic and the rude privations of the half-subdued 
wilderness. Possibly, in gaining this spiritual freedom they re- 
jected here and there an ornament which they might have 
retained without the loss of the blessings which that freedom 
brought. No modern Congregationalist would hold, with Cot- 
ton, that a stinted prayer is a breach of the second command- 
ment ; and many would admit the usefulness of the introduction 
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of liturgical forms into the minor parts of the service. But the 
freedom which enables a modern Congregationalist to seek, if 
he chooses, the advantages alike of the fixed form which the 
Pilgrims and Puritans rejected and of the unfettered petition 
which they prized, is a freedom which the fathers won for him 
at a great price when they came forth from a land where all 
public prayer was bound in fetters of minute prescription. 

Il. Zhe Reading of God’s Word. This feature of divine 
worship in the Congregational churches is characterized by 
entire freedom in the selection by the minister of passages to 
be read. The reading of God’s Word has been a part of the 
public service of the Christian Church from the time of the 
Apostles. It was characteristic of the Jewish Church ; and it 
has never been lost in any age since. But the use of languages 
which ceased to be comprehended by the people in the Greek, 
Latin, and Armenian Churches, caused this originally instruct- 
ive act to become largely an uninfluential form; while the 
prominence given to the sacraments rendered the reading of 
the Scriptures a comparatively subordinate part of worship. 
The supreme authority ascribed by the reformers to the Bible 
and its use in the vernacular, gave to this element in the ser- 
vice a new significance and made it of real value in popular 
instruction. But in regard to the portions and amount of 
Scripture assigned for public reading much variety of usage ob- 
tained among the reformers. Luther took the usual Roman 
selections, with slight modification, for the appointed Scripture 
readings for Sundays and holidays; but in the minor services 
which he provided for week-days a much larger range of choice 
was employed. In Geneva Calvin assigned the appropriate 
selections for the great festival weeks of Easter, Pentecost, and 
Christmas, and during the rest of the year caused a series of 
excerpted chapters from the Old and New Testaments, together 
with the entire body of the Epistles, to be read, —the whole 
constituting a summary of Bible history and Apostolic teaching. 
The Anglican communion gave the Scriptures even larger place, 
for while the old lessons were retained for Sunday and festival 
use, provision was made whereby, when services were held 
twice daily, almost the entire Bible together with the Apocry- 
pha should be read through annually; while the New Testa- 
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ment should be read at least twice during the year, and the’ 
entire Psalter gone over monthly. 

But in England the strict prescription of certain portions of 
Holy Writ for each day of the year, and the use of the Apocry- 
pha, aroused much the same opposition from the Separatists, 
and at length from the Puritans, that the rigid enforcement of 
uniformity in prayer enkindled. It was felt, moreover, by many 
of these more radical reformers, that as the prime object of the 
reading of the Bible is spiritual instruction, a system which pro- 
vided simply for a perusal of Scripture which, from the extent 
of the selections must necessarily be rapid, could not be the 
best system; and that explanation of the passage read would 
aid its divinely intended use. 

In this spirit, in 1603, the exiled Congregational church in 
Amsterdam urged King James: 

“That no Apocrypha writings, but only the Canonicall scriptures be 
vsed in the Church.” 


Cotton, in describing of the usages of New England before 
1644, says: 
“After prayer, either the Pastor or Teacher, readeth a Chapter in the 


Bible, and expoundeth it, giving the sense, to cause the people to under- 
stand the reading, according to Neh. 8. 8.” 


And Increase Mather testified, in 1700, that: 


“Publick Readings of the Scriptures unless with some Exposition 
thereon was not practised in the Churches of New England by those Emi- 
nent Servants of Christ, who first planted Churches in this Wilderness.” 


Mather gives the reason to be not any doubt as to the ab- 
stract lawfulness of uncommenting reading, but that : 

“It cannot be proved that that which some call Dumb Reading, or pub- 
lick Reading of the Scriptures without any Explication or Exhortation is 
part of the Pastoral Office. . . . The Reading of one Chapter with brief 
Explication, will Edify the Congregation more than the bare Reading of 
Twenty Chapters will do.” 


At the same time early New England usage rejected fixed 
lessons, allowing the minister full freedom to choose what pas- 
sage he would bring to the attention of the congregation. This 
rejection of prescribed sections for daily reading implied no 
want of reverence for the Word of God. On the contrary, no 
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body of Christians ever regarded the Scriptures with greater 
veneration. An illustration of this sentiment is to be found in 
the rising of the congregation at New Haven when the text was 
announced. It was God that spoke,—they could be seated 
while man spoke in the sermon. 

English Puritanism, as represented by the Westminster 
Assembly, took a position half-way between that of the Estab- 
lishment and that of early Congregationalism. It rejected the 
Apocrypha, it left the amount of Scripture to be read to the 
discretion of the minister, it permitted expository comments, 
but recommended that these explanations be reserved “ until 
the whole chapter or psalm be ended,” and then be brief. But 
the Directory also commended “that all the canonical books be 
read over in order,” as well as that there should be “ more fre- 
quent reading of such scriptures as he that readeth shall think 
best for the edification of his hearers.” 

The prominence given to expository reading in early New 
England led to a curious course of development regarding the 
public reading of God’s Word. New England churches, at the 
beginning, had prevailingly two pastoral officers,—a “ pastor,” 
whose “special work,” as defined by the Cambridge Platform, 
was “to attend to exhortation,’ and a “teacher,” “to at 
tend to Doctrine.” It was a distinction which was not very 
sharply drawn in practice; and, as one of our quotations from 
Cotton shows, either pastor or teacher was deemed a proper 
expounder of the divine oracles. But the teacher’s office, so 
far as it was discriminated from that of pastor, was one which 
naturally drew to itself the expository reading of Scripture. So 
it came about that after the general disappearance of the office 
of teacher with the coming of the second generation of New 
England, the public reading of the Bible fell largely into dis- 
use. It was, however, never universally omitted. In 1699 the 
innovating Brattle Street Church in Boston made the uncom- 
menting reading of a portion of God’s Word a feature of its 
public worship, and during the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century the practice of unexplanatory perusal, which the fath 
ers had discouraged, rapidly spread and revived the public 
reading of the Bible where it had fallen into neglect. In 1726 
Cotton Mather was able to say : 
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“In many churches, the Reading of Chapters in Course .. . is 
one of the Publick Exercises ; nor is any Offence taken in others at hte 
fordoing so. . . . . The Practice obtains more and more; the most of 
the Pastors appear disposed for it. To put the Term of dumb Reading, on 
the Reading of the Scriptures without an Expository Operation of the 
Reader upon it, is esteemed improper and indecent.” 


Though thus largely approved, it was many years before 
public Bible reading was everywhere employed. At Newbury- 
port, Mass., it was adopted by the church in 1750, at West 
Newbury in 1769; it was recommended by the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut in 1765, and by the Litchfield South 
Consociation as late as 1810. The returning custom took al- 
most universally the uncommenting form ; but probably most 
of us here present have heard the Scriptures read from New 
England pulpits in occasional instances in the expository man- 
ner once generally characteristic of our churches. 

Here again, as in the matter of public prayer, our fath- 
ers sought freedom through a return to what they deemed 
the Biblical principles of worship. They found the Word of 
God parcelled out into fixed readings for each several day. 
They believed that the primary purpose of that divine record 
was spiritual instruction. And they therefore broke with a 
system which seemed to them to hold a real danger of making 
public reading a perfunctory act devoid of true spiritual im- 
pression. 

III. Zhe Sermon, Closely connected with the public read- 
ing of divine truth is its public interpretation and enforcement 
in the sermon,— an element in the service which Congregation- 
alism, like Lutheranism and Continental and Scotch Calvin- 
ism, has always made central. It was a natural consequence 
of the exalted position given to the Scriptures by the Reforma- 
tion that in all the Reformation churches the sermon came to 
have the importance which in Roman and Greek worship was 
given to the sacraments. Here there was less of individual 
peculiarity than anywhere else in the public worship of New 
England.. Our churches stood on the common basis of the 
Reformation.’ They believed that the sermon should be an 
earnest, scholarly exposition of some passage of Holy Writ, 
designed to produce belief and action in the hearers, and com- 
posed in the preacher's own thought and language. But 
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though our Congregational fathers thus agreed with the re. 
formers generally, they had their struggle on this point, as on 
others, with the Anglican Establishment. Alone of all the Re. 
formation churches, that of England failed to give the sermon 
chief place in worship. It did, indeed, lay more stress on 
preaching than the previous Romanism had done. But in Eng- 
land the vast majority of the old Catholic clergy were swept 
bodily into the new Establishment, while that Establishment 
was purposely rendered as little offensive to them as possible 
in its worship. The reformer’s conception of the sermon de- 
manded an educated, spiritually-minded ministry. Such, with 
a few notable exceptions, the great mass of the clergy of 
England was not. They were largely incapable of preaching 
an original discourse throughout Elizabeth’s reign ; they were 
largely without desire to do so. The government did some. 
thing to better this state of affairs, issuing volumes of homilies 
to be read in public; but it took no really efficient steps to 
secure a preaching ministry. There were many among the 
more strenuous reformers in England who soon came to feel, 
as Cotton did, that there was no warrant “out of a book of 


Homylies to read the publique Sermons of the Ministers of the 
Church”; and that : 


“If wee prescribe to one another set-formes of prayer, why not set 
formes of Homilies? and then neither the Apostles, nor their successors 
needed to have left off their imployment in ministring to Tables, to attend 
the ministry of the Word and prayer, for both are prepared to their hands, 
by the prescription of others.” 


The Puritans of England came more and more to consider 
as one of the requisites of the religious revival which they 
sought a godly, preaching ministry. To this end in many 
towns, under the later years of Elizabeth and the reign of 
James I., the Puritans established “lectureships”; in which a 
pecuniary provision was made for competent preaching where 
the incumbent of the parish was unable or unwilling. Such 
lectureships were filled by several of those who became the 
ministerial founders of New England, like Thomas Hooker; 
but after the contest between the Puritan and the Anglican 
parties became fierce the Anglicans bent their energies to 
suppress the system. In 1622 the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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Abbot, by the direction of the King, forbade any preacher, less 
in rank than a dean, to discuss before a general audience the 
doctrines of predestination and grace,—then the burning 
questions of theologic controversy. Soon after coming into 
power, Charles I., persuaded thereto by Laud, ordered that 
afternoon sermons, —the favorite time of the lectureship dis- 
courses, — should be reduced to question and answer, and pre- 
ceded in all instances by the appointed ritual. 

So it came about that one of the chief fruits of their new- 
found freedom our fathers discovered in the unfettered sermon. 
Early New England rejoiced in the preaching of the Word of 
God. The two services ordinarily held on the Sabbath had 
each a sermon of not far from an hour in length as its chief 
feature, while the mid-week lecture in all the larger towns was 
the occasion of another discourse. The preaching of the 
seventeenth century in New England was careful, studied, and 
frequently exceedingly spirited. Its delivery was almost wholly 
memoriter or from brief notes. By the close of the first 
century after the settlement of Plymouth, the fully-written ser- 
mon had become the prevailing type. But whether wholly 
committed to paper or not, the unrestrained discourse on what- 
ever Christian theme the minister thinks will profit his hearers 
has always been the leading element in the worship of our 
churches. 

IV. Singing. In congregational singing we have the pro- 
vision of the reformers for a vocal participation of the people 
as a whole in the public worship of God. Zwingli made room 
for slight responses in his liturgy; but in general the reforma- 
tion forms of worship, with the exception of the Anglican, gave 
voice to the congregation only in song. The mediaeval church 
had made much of music, at least in cathedrals and in the 
worship of large towns. But the hymns being in the Latin 
tongue, they could not be participated in by the ordinary wor- 
shiper; and hence the singing of the Roman church was 
carried on chiefly by the clergy. The Reformation rescued this 
element of worship and made it truly popular. 

But here the diverse tendencies of the two schools of con- 
tinental reformers, which we have so often noticed, led to 
dissimilar results in the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches. 
Luther, essentially conservative and believing all things to be 
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permitted in worship which were not forbidden by God’s Word, 
retained the organ and the choir, and gave an immense impulse 
to Christian song by his own original hymns and his transla- 
tions from the Latin. The Lutheran became at once preémi- 
nently a hymn-loving and a hymn-producing church. The 
Swiss reformers, on the other hand, believing that only what 
the Bible commanded or illustrated should be given a place in 
divine worship, banished the organ for a time, and confined 
song almost exclusively to the words of Scripture. The partici- 
pation of the congregation in this element of service was as 
much encouraged, however, as among the Lutherans. This 
feeling possessed our Separatist and Puritan ancestry in even 
greater intensity; and early provision was made for the vocal 
necessities of our churches. The version of the Psalms issued 
by Sternhold and Hopkins, between 1548 and 1562, sufficed for 
the English Church immediately after the Reformation, and was 
brought by the Puritans to New England; but the exiled Con- 
gregational church in Amsterdam provided itself with a new, and 
designedly more faithful metrical rendering of the original, from 
the pen of its able Hebrew scholar, Henry Ainsworth, in 1612, 
This translation, furnished with a few tunes, was the book which 
the Plymouth Pilgrims took with them to America; but it had a 
much wider use than that of the restricted Amsterdam, Leyden, 
and Plymouth communities. Successive editions were called 
for; the latest being put forth at Edinburgh in 1846, more than 
two centuries and a quarter after its original publication. The 
Puritan emigrants to Massachusetts, however, felt, as Cotton 
declared, with especial reference to the work of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, that : 

“the former translation of the Psalmes, doth in many things vary from the 
originall, and many times paraphraseth rather then translateth ” ; 


and therefore they soon “endeavoured a new translation” 
through the pens of a number of the ministers, notably 
Thomas Welde, John Eliot, and Richard Mather. The result 
was the production, at Cambridge in 1640, of the Bay Psalm 
Book, the first book printed in New England, though not abso- 
lutely the first issue of the New England press. Whatever its 
merits as a faithful rendering of the original,—and this was 
the prime purpose of its authors and compilers, —it was not 
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very melodious verse. The twenty-third psalm may serve as 


an illustration : 
“The Lord to mee a shepheard is, 

want therefore shall not I. 

He in the folds of tender grasse 
doth cause me downe to lie; 

To waters calme mee gently leads. 
Restore my soule doth hee ; 

he doth in paths of righteousnes 
for his names sake leade mee.” 


This translation, which became popular not only in New 
England but in Scotland and the mother country and continued 
in general use for more than a century, had an unintended effect 
on the history of New England singing. Unlike the versions 
of Sternhold and Hopkins or of Ainsworth, it was printed, till 
1690 at least, without musical notes, The tunes became, there- 
fore, a matter of memory, and partly to aid the singing, partly 
because all the congregation did not possess books, the contem- 
porary English custom of lining out the psalm became widely 
prevalent on this side of the Atlantic, while the tunes were re- 
duced to a few and those few became almost hopelessly corrupt. 
A reform came, however, about 1714, when Rev. John Tufts, of 
West Newbury, Mass., set forth a pamphlet in favor of singing 
by note, containing twenty-eight tunes. So timely was this 
little work that no less than eleven editions were called for. But 
though the reform ultimately conquered New England and ban- 
ished the lining out of the psalm and memoriter singing, it was 
hotly contested, and nowhere more than in the region where we 
dwell, since it was deemed by some a dishonor to the founders 
and a possible lowering of the bars for the introduction of a 
liturgy. It was not till 1733 that the better method was 
adopted by the First Church of Hartford ; but by 1726, so de- 
cided had the improvement become in the vicinity of Boston, 
that Cotton Mather was able to say that New England singing: 
“has been commended by Strangers as generally not worse than what is in 
many other parts of the World. . . . And more than a Score of Tunes 
are heard Regularly Sung in their Assemblies.” 


Our New England fathers confined public song to the words 
of the Bible, translated into English metre. As Cotton ex- 
pressed their position in his reply to Ball : 
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“We see as little warrant for singing Apocrypha Psalmes in the Church, 
as for praying prescript Lyturgies of men in the Church: and for both to- 
gether, as little warrant as for reading Apocrypha Scriptures in the Church.” 


And he further defined the early New England position in 
his ‘‘ Singing of Psalmes a Gospel-Ordinance,” of 1647, as : 
“that not onely the Psalmes of David, but any other spirituall Songs re- 
corded in Scripture, may lawfully be sung in Christian Churches. . . . Wee 
grant also, that any private Christian, who hath a gift to frame a spirituall 
Song, may both frame it, and sing it privately, for his own private comfort. 

Nor doe we forbid the private use of an Instrument of Musick 
therewithall; So that attention to the instrument, doe not divert the heart 
from the matter of the Song.” 


Seventy-nine years later Cotton Mather testified that it was 
still true that : 
‘the Churches of New-England admit not into their Publick Services, any 
other than the Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual Songs, of the Old and New 
Testament. . . . The private Companies & Families of the faithful 
among them, indeed have sometimes employed what Versified Portions of 
Scripture and other devout Hymns they find for their Edification. But 
when they Bless God in their Congregations, they keepto . . . . those 
in our sacred Psalter, and some other Poetical Paragraphs, of the sacred 
Scriptures Versified.” 


But, even before Mather wrote, the force was at work which 
was to break down this limitation and introduce the uninspired 
hymn into New England services. That greatest of English re- 
ligious poets, and most distinguished of eighteenth century Eng- 
lish Congregationalists, Isaac Watts, published his “ Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs” at London in 1707, and followed this 
work by his even more remarkable “ Psalms of David Imitated 
in the Language of the New Testament,” in 1719. The result 
was ultimately a revolution in Anglo-Saxon psalmody ; the ex- 
cellence of Watts’s work broke down prejudice and opposition. 
In 1741 the first edition of his Psalms to appear on this side of 
the Atlantic, —the thirteenth since 1719,— was put forth at 
Boston; and the same year an edition of the Hymns was 
printed by Benjamin Franklin at Philadelphia. By 1742 his 
Psalms were in use at Goshen, Conn., as is evidenced by the 
fact that the innovation aroused such opposition as to call for 
the interference of the Hartford North Association. They 
gradually won their way; and between 1750 and the close of 
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the Revolutionary war generally displaced the old Bay Psalm 
Book. At Boston they were adopted by the New Brick Church 
in 1751, though the Old South held out till 1786. At Hartford 
they were adopted by the First Church for partial use in 1756. 
During this transition period a few churches accepted the ver- 
sion of the Psalms which Tate and Brady had first put forth 
at London in 1695 and 1606. 

The employment of Watts’s Psalms turned favorable atten- 
tion in New England to his hymns. To the revised edition of 
the Bay Psalm Book which Rev. Thomas Prince prepared in 
1758 for the use of the Old South Church of Boston, forty-nine 
hymns were appended, which, as the caption stated, “are not 
Versions of the Scriptures, but Pious Songs derived from them. 
By Dr. Watts & others.” This selection included such noble 
lyrics as ‘‘ My dear Redeemer, and my Lord, I read my Duty 
in thy Word,” “ When I survey the wond’rous Cross,” “ Stand 
up my Soul, shake off thy fears,” and “Why do we mourn de- 
parting Friends.” It was but one token of the introduction 
of the uninspired hymn into general use, another illustration of 
which is to be seen in the vote of the Boston First Church on 
August 9, 1761, that such of Dr. Watts’s hymns should be used 
as the pastors should think proper. The door had been opened 
for the incoming of this most fruitful aid to public worship. 

It would be desirable to trace, if it is possible, the introduc- 
tion of the choir and of instrumental music into our churches. 
Early New England singing was congregational; and though, 
as the quotation from Cotton shows, the private employment of 
instrumental help was not discountenanced, its public use was 
long believed to be forbidden by such passages as Amos v: 23. 
Doubtless the choir in New England had its origin in the vol- 
untary associations organized with the introduction of Tuft’s 
reform of singing by note early in the eighteenth century,— 
associations designed to practice the new method. But the 
choir did not become general till about the time of the Revolu- 
tionary war. Musical instruments came even more slowly into 
favor. The most innovating church of the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century was that of Brattle Street, Boston, yet that 
church rejected the bequest of an organ from its most promi- 
nent founder and most respected worshiper, Thomas Brattle, 
in 1713. The first organ built in America is said to have been 
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made at Boston in 1745; but it was apparently designed for 
private use. In October, 1769, a convention of singing-masters 
organized to promote psalmody in Connecticut was held in the 
South Meeting-House of Hartford, and in addition to listening 
to a sermon, tried “ several new pieces of music with instru- 
ments,”— probably with the flute and bass-viol. By 1773 the 
South Church of Hartford possessed a capable trained choir. 
Soon Hartford and many other places had ambitious choral so- 
cieties. But the introduction of the organ into the First Meet- 
ing-House did not take place till 1822. The Old South Church, 
Boston, had procured such an instrument only two years pre- 
viously. 

We have thus passed in rapid review the four main elements 
of Congregational worship. It has been evident, I think, that 
a two-fold tendency characterized the early New England con- 
ceptions of public services, —a two-fold tendency that flowed 
forth, however, from the single principle that governed all the 
Calvinistic churches, —that the Bible should be the test of the 
service of God. Our fathers strove, on the one hand, to exem- 
plify everything in the worship of the Lord’s house which they 
believed the Scriptures to require. On the other hand, they 
rejected as without authority all that was merely the prescrip- 
tion of man. They sought freedom; but it was a freedom to 
conform to divine law. They broke the fetters in which public 
worship was bound; but they were fetters of man’s devising. 
Congregationalism has never lost sight of this principle. If its 
history has been one of increasing richness, variety, and free- 
dom in the worship of God, it has been because the breadth of 
the Scriptural injunctions has been increasingly recognized, 
and because men have seen that the Bible lays down general 
principles rather than hard-and-fast prescriptions. No true 
Congregationalist can fail to value the freedom in worship 
which cost the fathers’so much to attain, nor can he greatly 
sympathize with any siren-song which, under pretence of 
increased aesthetic beauty, would bind public worship in the 
fetters which the fathers broke. The rigid simplicity of their 
service is not a necessity ; but their rejection of all limitation 
that is simply the work of man is a principle to be had in per- 


petual honor. 
WILLISTON WALKER. 
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THE EARLIEST HEBREW LITERATURE. 


The book of Genesis contains a number of passages which 
are distinguished from the body of the narrative by parallelism 
of clauses, by assonance of words, by strophaic structure, by 
rhythm, and by peculiar diction. These are the characteristics 
of Hebrew verse, and, therefore, these passages are to be re- 
garded as poetry in the fullest sense of the word. They are 
as follows: The Sword-song of Lamech (Gen, 4: 23-24) ; the 
Oracle of Noah (Gen. 9: 25-27) ; the Blessing of Melchizedek 
(Gen. 14: 19); the Blessing of Laban (Gen. 24:60); the Oracle 
to Rebekah (Gen. 25 : 23); Isaac’s Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 27: 
27-29); Isaac’s Blessing of Esau (Gen. 27 : 39-40); and, long- 
est and most important of all, the Last Words of Jacob (Gen. 
49 : 2-27). 

The poems differ from all the rest of the narrative of the 
book of Genesis in being recorded, not merely as the substance 
of what the Patriarchs thought and said, but as their own 
authentic words. If this claim be true, we have in these frag- 
ments a most precious relic of early Hebrew thought, a relic 
which is as valuable in its way for the reconstruction of primi- 
tive Hebrew history as the fragments of heathen Arabic poetry 
are for the reconstruction of the history of the pre-Islamic 
period. 

In attempting to estimate the credibility of this claim it is 
not enough that we should study these passages by themselves 
and decide on internal evidence. We must have some idea of 
the way in which literature has ordinarily grown up before we 
can decide what is probable or improbable in the account of 
the Hebrew development. I must, therefore, first offer some 
remarks on the origin of literature in general. 

Literature is older than letters in spite of the etymology of 
the name by which it is now designated in so many modern 
languages. Among all primitive peoples, whose development 
has come through the natural unfolding of inherent powers and 
not through influence from outside, poetry has long antedated 
the art of writing. Overcome by the mighty impression of the 
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world or of his own inner life, man from the earliest times has 
expressed his emotion in the rhythmical language which comes 
of itself when one speaks of the beautiful or the sublime. The 
emotions described vary, of course, according to environment 
and race temperament. The oldest hymns of the Rigveda 
Samhita were produced in adoring wonder at the glory and 
power of nature. The odes of the Homeric bards recorded the 
deeds of the heroes, «Aéa avdpav. The songs of the wandering 
Arab describe the excellences of a swift camel or steed and the 
experiences of war and of love. The form differs as we go 
from land to land and from race to race, but no race is found 
which lacks some form of that outcry of the soul which consti- 
tutes poetry. It is, therefore, antecedently probable that the 
Hebrew Patriarchs were familiar with this form of composition, 

If poetry were designed solely for the time in which it is 
produced and perished at the moment of its birth, it would 
hardly be entitled to the name of literature; but this has not 
been the fact. Everywhere we find that the words of the poet 
have been treasured up by his first hearers and have been trans- 
mitted orally from generation to generation in practically their 
original form. Acollection of poems has thus gradually arisen, 
and where such a body of finished works of art exists, literature 
exists, even though its transmission be wholly dependent upon 
memory. There is no difficulty, therefore, in supposing that the 
Hebrews gathered a similar oral literature before they acquired 
the art of writing. 

The songs of a race are the common property of all its 
members: Achilles sings ballads of war in his tent and Patro- 
clus is ready to follow him when he has finished; the common 
Bedawy of to-day defies a hostile clan and urges his camel 
forward in the same words which his forefathers once used ; and 
yet no race has depended upon the general memory of the 
community for the transmission of its poetry. This was too 
precious and too sacred an inheritance to be left to irresponsi- 
ble singers, and, therefore, in the earliest times of which we 
have any knowledge, the lack of writing was made good by the 
appointment of a class of professional reciters whose business 
it was to learn, to repeat, and to hand on to their successors the 
ever-growing body of traditional lore. The Rishis were a 
well-defined class in the primitive Aryan community, who not 
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only composed lyrics themselves, but also kept alive the memory 
of the creations of their predecessors. Homer tells of profes- 
sional @ordo/, like Phemius and Demodocus, who carried their 
stock of songs from one little Grecian court to another. The 
Scalds, and Bards, and Minnesingers, and Troubadours of 
western Europe were similar reciters. 

Most interesting, perhaps, of all these masters of song are 
the Rawés of the Arabs. The Rawés were men of extraordi- 
nary power of memory, who could learn anew poem froma 
single hearing, and who when they had once learned it never 
forgot it, who could keepin mind all the minute excellences which 
distinguished one poet’s description of a camel from that of an- 
other poet, and who could constantly increase their store of songs 
without losing or confusing any of their earlier acquirements, 
The Raw?’s pride was to transmit all that he had heard from his 
teachers with the utmost fidelity and to learn the great- 
est possible number of songs. In proportion as he suc- 
ceeded in this task he became famous in his profession 
and found the public purse open. We, who depend so 
slavishly upon writing, can form little idea of the extent 
to which memory may be cultivated by those who have 
no such artificial aid) Hammad Arrawiya is said to have 
known three thousand songs, and other Rawé#s were but little 
inferior to him in their attainments. The Rawés were them- 
selves frequently poets of no mean ability, so that they were 
able to appreciate the beauties of the works of their predeces- 
sors. Without their labors it is certain that little of the earliest 
Arabic poetry would have come down to us. It is true, that the 
grammarians of the second and third century of Islam found 
many a song still current among the common Bedawin, but the 
great mass of the material which they put into writing they 
derived from the lips of the professional narrator. (Ndldeke, 
Poesie der alten Araber, p. vi.) 

The early poet, whose natural ambition was to have his 
songs sung far and wide in the desert (Diwan of the Hudailites, 
95, 17), not only sought to have as many as possible of his own 
tribe learn his verses, but most of all invoked the aid of the 
Rawt. It is the opinion of Ahlwardt (Aechthett der alten 
arabischen Gedichte, p. 8), that each poet had his own Raw, who 
constantly accompanied him and devoted himself to the task of 
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fastening in his memory the words which fell from the lips of 
his inspired master. Under these conditions oral transmission 
reached such a pitch of perfection as to be almost comparable 
in its accuracy to written records. This fact again justifies us 
in speaking of literature as existing centuries before letters had 
come into use. 

Now if all other primitive peoples could have their profes. 
sional custodians of the national poetic tradition, why might not 
the ancient Hebrews have had them also? Why should not the 
wandering forefathers of Israel have taken the same care of 
their poetry as their relatives, the wandering Arabs of the 
desert ? Why may there not have been Rawés in the encamp- 
ments of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and why may they not 
have cheered the hearts of the Israelites during the weary 
sojourn in Egypt with their songs of the olden time? Surely, 
there is nothing improbable in this supposition. In fact, it 
would be most extraordinary and inexplicable if in this respect 
the Hebrews had formed an exception to the general rule. 
Jacob says of his son (Gen. 49:21), “Naphtali is a hind set 
free, who uttereth beautiful sayings.” Why may this not bea 
statement that Naphtali was possessed both of the free-roaming 
poetic talent and of the ability to repeat the beautiful songs of 
others? These words would be a fitting description of the Arab 
Rawi. Why may they not describe a similar Hebrew singer? 
Beyond this passage we have no direct evidence on the subject, 
but in view of the presence of the bard among peoples of the 
most diverse origin and environment, mere failure to mention is 
no proof of non-existence. 

The importance of early poetic literature is greatly enhanced 
by the fact that it is regularly accompanied with a narrative 
tradition, which relates the circumstances under which the 
different songs were uttered, and explains their original meaning. 
Folk- song thus furnishes a thread on which a vast amount of 
history may be hung; and when writing has been invented and 
the historic spirit has developed in a nation, it becomes the one 
great means by which the picture of antiquity may be con- 
structed. Our whole knowledge of the heathen period of 
Arabia is derived from the songs and accompanying stories of 
the Rawés, and the earliest history of all other races goes back 
to similar sources. 
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From the nature of the case, songs which owed their origin 
to the inspiration of the moment and related to individual 
experiences or definite historical events must soon have become 
unintelligible to posterity unless some memory of the cir- 
cumstances of their composition had been preserved. Ac- 
cordingly, the Vedas were provided with the Brahmanas, 
which explained their origin and import, and, without 
the aid of these comments, it would often be impossible 
to extract any meaning from the original words. The epos 
is clearly a development of the story which the trav- 
eling minstrel told to explain the meaning of his songs. The 
Mahabharata bears internal evidence of being a patchwork of 
originally independent episodes, and although the Ramayana 
has certainly received at some time the unifying impress of a 
single poetic genius, it also was probably evolved in the same 
way. The epos is sharply distinguished from the primitive 
lyrics around which it has grown up by the fact that it was sazd, 
not sung. This points to a primitive prose origin. The poetic 
form which the narrative accompaniment of the early songs 
assumed in the great Aryan epics is to be explained, partly by 
the love of literary form which the songs had developed, and 
partly by the desire to aid the memory in retaining the story. 

The Semites never carried the narrative accompaniment of 
their ancient poetry to the epic stage of development. The 
Assyrian epics, such as the story of GilgameS and Eabani, 
are no exceptions to this statement, for these compositions are 
known to have been borrowed from the original non-Semitic in- 
habitants of Babylonia. The Semite clung to the prose form of 
his narrative tradition. This was a loss from an artistic point of 
view, but it was a gain from the point of view of the historian. 
The epic narrator was constantly exposed to the temptation to 
sacrifice his facts in the interest of unity or perfection of poetic 
form. The Arab Rawé?, on the other hand, had no motive for 
changing the story with which he accompanied his répertotre of 
songs, and, therefore, his tradition has been transmitted in a far 
more reliable form than that of his professional brethren in India 
or Greece. The stories, for instance, which have come down 
with the so-called Epigrams and Hymns of Homer are probably 
nothing more than guesses based on an exegesis of the poems 
themselves ; while the stories which the Rawiés tell of the circum- 
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stances under which this or that poet composed a particular 
song, and what he meant by certain obscure expressions, are 
often of priceless value. Of course the Raw? also was exposed 
to the temptation of guessing the authorship and circumstances 
of a poem from its contents, and instances are not wanting in 
which it can be shown that he has done this; yet he did not 
often need to do it, and in the main it is conceded that his nar. 
rative accompaniment of the poetic tradition is worthy of 
credence. This fundamental difference between Semitic and 
Aryan literature should always be kept in mind, and we should 
not allow ourselves to be led into a hasty condemnation of the 
truthfulness of Semitic tradition on the basis of the analogy 
of Aryan tradition. 

The poetry of Genesis also has come down accompanied 
with an oral narrative tradition, and this is apparently another 
evidence of the antiquity of these fragments. In every instance 
the poem is imbedded in the midst of a story which tells the 
circumstances under which the original words were uttered and 
explains their meaning. Without these comments most of the 
passages would be as obscure as the ancient Arabic poems 
without the tradition of the Rawés. In the “Last Words of 
Jacob” the only verses which we fully understand are the ones 
which find an elucidation in the story of Jacob’s life. It would 
seem, then, that the prose tradition of Genesis is of a like char- 
acter with the prose tradition of other early races, a commen- 
tary on the store of national songs. 

If this be so, it is hard to see why it should not have been 
kept fresh by the constant repetition of the songs, and why in 
its turn it should not have preserved the true memory of the 
origin and meaning of the poetry. Why should it not be at 
least as reliable as the tradition of the Rawiés. 

Our argument thus far has been designed to remove any @ 
priori objections to the genuineness of these poetic fragments 
in the book of Genesis. We have found that a developed lit- 
erature can exist before letters, and that, therefore, it is the 
height of arbitrariness to assert that such poetry as we find in 
Genesis could not have been composed in the Patriarchal age, 
and could not have come down to Mosaic or post-Mosaic times 
even if it had been composed. 

It remains now to show that there is nothing in these frag- 
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ments which is inconsistent with the hypothesis that they are 
genuine productions of Israel’s earliest period. It will be im- 
possible within the limits of this article to discuss all of the 
passages to which I referred at the beginning. In the case of 
most of them it is generally conceded that they contain no 
evidence of a knowledge of historic conditions subsequent to 
the time of the Patriarchs. I shall limit myself, therefore, to 
the longest and most important of the incorporated poems in 
Genesis, the Last Words of Jacob (Gen. xlix : 2-27). 

According to the enclosing narrative this poetic oracle was 
uttered by the aged Jacob in the land of Egypt immediately be- 
fore his death. This statement has been accepted unhesitat- 
ingly by Jews and Christians until modern times. Since the 
rise of the new schools of criticism, however, it has been quite 
generally denied that it is an authentic production of the Patri- 
arch. The main reasons for the denial are, first, the @ priori 
one which we have already considered, and second, the opinion 
that the oracle shows knowledge of a time subsequent to Jacob 
and that it displays an exactness of detail in its picture of the 
future which is contrary to the analogy of true prophecy. 

Despite the general agreement that the Last Words reflect 
conditions long subsequent to Jacob, there is no unanimity 
among critics in regard to the period to which these conditions 
belong. Hasse and Scherer decide for the time of Moses; G. 
Baur, Ewald, and Dillmann for the latter part of the period of 
the Judges ; Tuch and Meier for the time of Samuel; Knobel for 
the time of David; Reuss for the time of David or of Solomon ; 
and Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Stade for the time of the Syrian 
wars. In view of this great difference of opinion in the inter- 
pretation of the facts, it may be doubted whether the knowl- 
edge of a later time is quite so clear here after all. 

At present most of the critics are found in two groups on 
the subject of the date of this poem. The school which was 
founded by Graf holds pretty generally to its origin in the time 
of Ahab, Elijah, and Elisha; the more conservative school, of 
which the late Professor Dillmann was the leading representa- 
tive, places it in the time of the Judges. We may, therefore, 
limit ourselves to the discussion of the arguments of these 
two schools. 

The main reasons for the Grafian view are as follows. In 
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the words, ‘‘ The scepter shall not depart from Judah and the 
ruler’s staff from between his feet” (v. 10), this school sees an 
unequivocal allusion to the long duration of the Judean king. 
dom; and in the remark in regard to Ephraim (v. 23), “ The 
archers have sorely grieved him and shot at him and persecuted 
him, but his bow abode in strength,” they find a reference to 
the attacks of the Syrians, who were famous bowmen, upon the 
Ephraimitic kingdom. 

Both of these allusions, however, are uncertain. The scep. 
ter and the ruler’s staff are by no means limited in Hebrew 
usage to being the insignia of royalty, but may designate any 
sort of a leader (cf. Nu. 21:18). This prediction is just as in- 
telligible from the point of view of Patriarchal conditions as it 
is from the point of view of the monarchy. The reference to 
the archers is even more uncertain. There is absolutely noth- 
ing to show that Syrians are meant, and many commentators 
think here of wandering Bedawy tribes, such as were no doubt 
known to Jacob, who were as expert bowmen as the Syrians, 

On the other hand, the situation depicted elsewhere in the 
oracle is inconsistent with the hypothesis that it originated late 
in the period of the kings. The judgment upon Levi, that it 
should be scattered in Israel, a judgment unaccompanied with 
any promise of blessing, cannot have originated in a time when, 
although scattered, Levi had obtained a monopoly of all the 
priestly functions and enjoyed the rich revenues of the sanctu- 
aries. The prediction of the servitude of Issachar also (v. 14) 
is inconsistent with what we know of this tribe in the time of 
the kings. Accordingly, wherever we put this oracle, we can- 
not bring it down to the late date to which it is assigned by the 
Grafian school. 

The other hypothesis, that it originated in the period of the 
Judges, is, in my opinion, considerably more plausible. 

1. Itis claimed that this oracle ignores the whole period of 
the sojourn in Egypt and of the Exodus, and depicts the tribes 
as they have entered upon the possession of the land of Canaan. 
This violates, it is said, the fundamental principle, that prophecy 
starts with the present and looks into the future only as it 
grows out of the present, and, consequently, the poem must have 
originated in the time in which it takes its stand. 

It is true that it has in view the occupation of the land, and 
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it is also true that prophecy starts from the present, but it 
is not true that the author of this oracle takes his stand in the 
time of the Judges and looks out from it into the future. He 
takes his stand in the time of the Patriarch and looks out from 
it to the time of the occupation of the land. If Hebrew tradi- 
tion is worth anything, it proves that the forefathers believed 
that their descendants should possess the land of Canaan; and 
if this was a fact, why is it inconceivable that Jacob should have 
looked forward to that time as the good time coming, and have 
expressed his wishes in regard to the occupancy of the land by 
his heirs. 

The absence of reference to the bondage in Egypt and the 
great events of the Exodus is natural, if we suppose Jacob to 
have uttered these words, for there is no evidence that Jacob 
anticipated that his family would remain long in Egypt, or that 
it would pass through any memorable experiences there. No 
doubt, he viewed the return to Canaan as an event which stood 
just beyond the horizon of the present. Now, instead of asking 
how Jacob could have failed to speak of the sojourn in Egypt 
before the return to Canaan, it would be more to the point to 
ask how a later writer, who was putting words into the mouth 
of Jacob, could have failed to mention the momentous events of 
the bondage and Exodus. Accordingly, the silence of this oracle 
seems to me to be the most eloquent testimony to its being 
prior to the Exodus. ; 

2. It is claimed that there is an exactness of knowledge in 
regard to the historical and geographical conditions of the time 
of the Judges which is inconsistent with the idea that these are 
words of Jacob. The declaration that “the scepter shall not 
depart from Judah until he shall come to Shiloh,” as Dillmann 
renders this passage, indicates a knowledge of the hegemony of 
Judah at the time of the conquest of the land, and of the assem- 
bling at Shiloh to divide the conquered territory among the 
tribes. It must be admitted that a prediction in the time of 
Jacob of such unimportant details as this seems to be would be 
contrary to all the analogy of prophecy, but the great difficulty 
with this argument is the doubt whether the passage really means 
“until he come to Shiloh.” Many commentators think that 
the word nw is to be taken directly from the root mbw and is 
not the name of the town, but denotes simply “rest.” Others 
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follow the Samaritan version and Hebrew codices, and read 
m>w, a compound of w, a poetic form of the relative pronoun 
“ which,” and 7, “to him,” instead of 15, and translate, “ until 
that shall come which is his.” This was the text followed by 
the old versions, and being wrongly translated “until he shall 
come whose right it is to reign,” was the basis of the unfounded 
notion that Shiloh is a designation of the Messiah. From this 
it is evident that there is no certainty that the town Shiloh, the 
rallying point of the tribes, is meant, and the only thing which 
gives any probability to this interpretation is the antecedent 
hypothesis that this oracle dates from the time of the Judges, 
Again, it is said that the statement in regard to Zebulon 
(v. 13), “Zebulon shall dwell at the haven of the sea and his 
border shall be upon Zidon,” shows a knowledge of the geo- 
graphical location of this tribe in the time of the Judges, which 
is inconceivable in Jacob. Granted, however, that Jacob believed 
that the land had been given to him and to his seed, is there 
anything improbable in his having specified in his last will and 
testament which portion of that land he wished to be occupied 
by one of his sons; and if he did so, is it remarkable that in a 
later generation the effort should have been made to carry out 
his wish? As a matter of fact, the tribe of Zebulon never ex- 
tended as far as the sea-coast in the time of the Judges, but was 
cut off from it by a strip of territory which was still held by the 
Canaanites. So, after all, the supposed writer of the period of 
the Judges does not describe the state of things in his own 
times, and Dillmann is forced to assert that here he gives expres- 
sion to a wish for something which would be advantageous to 
Zebulon, rather than a description of an existing situation. 
The comparison of Issachar to a bony ass crouching between 
the sheepfolds is said to describe the physical geography of the 
possession of that tribe after the conquest, but it is anything 
but certain that this was the original meaning of the author. It 
is said in v. 15 that he shall find his land fruitful and shall be 
content to become a vassal in order to retain it. There is no 
historical evidence, however, that the tribe ever actually did 
this in the time of the Judges; and, for my part, I cannot see 
why Jacob himself might not have inferred from the disposition 
of his son that his descendants would be likely to do this. 
The main argument for the origin of this oracle in the period 
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of the Judges is found in v. 16, where it is said, “Dan shall 
judge his people as one of the tribes of Israel.” This, it is said, 
indicates the time when Samson, who was of the tribe of Dan, 
judged Israel. But, observe, that it is not said in this verse that 
Dan, as one of the tribes, shall judge Israel, but only that he 
shall judge the people of his own tribe alongside of all the other 
tribes. There is no real allusion to a general judgeship of a 
member of this tribe over all Israel, and the only reason why 
judging is mentioned is because of the play of words upon the 
name Dan, which means “a judge.” The following words, 
“Dan shall be a serpent in the way, an adder in the path,” are 
said to refer to the wiles which Samson practiced on the Philis- 
tines and others; but there is no more reason why it should 
refer to this than to the original characteristics of the ancestor 
of the tribe, which, no doubt, were perpetuated in his family. 
These are the only passages which are claimed to allude directly 
to the time of the Judges, and one marvels at their fewness and 
indistinctness if the author really lived during that period. 

3. It is claimed that this oracle presupposes the Song of 
Deborah in Ju. 5, and must consequently be later. There are 
points of contact between the two productions, but the question 
of the mutual relation is not easily settled. Delitzsch affirms 
that the Last Words of Jacob are older quite as positively as 
Dillmann maintains the contrary. We cannot, therefore, regard 
this argument for the late date as a very weighty one. 

4. It is said that the political situation in the time of the 
Judges furnishes the appropriate occasion for just such an oracle 
as this. The tribes were divided in their interests, and were 
quite as often hostile to one another as they were to the heathen. 
The author of this poem, like all the best men of the day, was 
anxious to bring about a higher unity among them, and, to 
effect this, he reminds them here of their common descent from 
Jacob, and gives them the advice which Jacob would give them 
if he were still living. 

The only trouble with this conception is that the poem does 
not emphasize the ideas which the author is supposed to have 
had uppermost in hismind. The tribes are addressed separately, 
and not a word is said about concerted action. The question 
then is, Is it more probable that somebody in the time of the 
Judges has invented this address of Jacob to the tribes, or that 
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Jacob himself addressed his sons before his death? Surely, the 
latter is antecedently as probable as the former. The approach 
of death always brings with it the desire to have a voice in the 
determination of the future. As the veil of the unseen world 
is partly lifted there are often wondrously clear forecastings of 
what is to be, and even in the dying hour there is sometimes 
a power of intellect which is not seen in ordinary moments. It 
cannot be said, therefore, that it is unlikely that Jacob should 
have spoken some such words as these, and if there is no inter. 
nal evidence which proves that they come from a later time, 
there is no reason why we may not accept the statement of the 
historian that this oracle was actually spoken by Jacob. 
Turning now from the objections to the Patriarchal origin of 
this oracle to the internal evidence in favor of its antiquity, we 
observe, first, that the religious standpoint of the oracle is that 
of the pre-Mosaic times. In v. 25 God is called by the name 
Shaddai, an epithet which, according to the testimony of Ex. 6, 
2, was characteristic of the Patriarchal period. The religious 
belief disclosed is of the simplest sort, that God will bless and 
keep the descendants of the Patriarch. There is not a hint of 
any of the characteristic doctrines of the Mosaic age. This is 
most extraordinary if the poem originated in the time of the 
Judges or later, when the religious teaching of Moses was 
generally known and accepted. If one will compare this oracle 
with the blessing of Moses in Deut. 33, where the tribes are 
addressed in turn precisely as they are here, or with the song 
of Deborah in Ju. 5, one will be impressed immediately with 
much more advanced religious thought and knowledge. A 
writer of the time of the Judges could not have divested him- 
self so entirely of his religion as to make his utterances so indefi- 
nite as those of this oracle. Dillmann’s only comment on this 
fact is, that “it is highly remarkable that there is a total lack of 
allusion to the religious condition of the times.” It certainly is 
remarkable, if this poem originated in the time of the Judges. 
Furthermore, the statements about several of the sons of 
Jacob are so intensely personal, and so devoid of coloring 
through knowledge of later events, that it is impossible to 
assume that the oracle originated after the Patriarchal age. Of 
Reuben nothing is said in vs. 3-4, except that he has defiled 
his father’s couch, and therefore shall be excluded from the 
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right of primogeniture. This is construed by the advocates of 
a late date as an invention to explain why Reuben, who was 
believed to be the first born, did not attain greater eminence in 
the period of the Judges; but we may ask why, if the Patriarchal 
stories were invented to explain the state of things in a later 
time, Reuben was said to be the first-born and was not assigned 
a lower place by tradition. It is evident that such a reference 
cannot have originated in the time of the Judges, and Dillmann 
is constrained to admit that here the author “seems to have 
incorporated ancient material.” 

Simeon and Levi also received no blessing (vv. 5-7). Be- 
cause of a cruel massacre which they have committed, Jacob 
denies them any personal share in the inheritance of his family, 
and declares that they shall be scattered among the other tribes. 
The allusion is to the treacherous slaying of the people of 
Shechem which is described at length in Gen. 34. Here again 
we may ask, is it probable that an author of the time of the 
Judges, whose object was to conciliate and unite the tribes, 
would have said nothing about Levi and Simeon, except the 
story of this deed of violence of their forefathers? Ere the time 
of the Judges, the curse of the forefather had been turned into 
a blessing by the zeal of the tribe of Levi for Yahwé. Because 
of its faithfulness at the time of the making of the golden calf 
(Ex. 32:26-29), it received the priesthood. Moses himself 
was of this tribe, and although still scattered in Israel, this 
scattering had taken on a different meaning from that disclosed 
in these words. The high esteem in which Levites were held 
in the time of the Judges is shown by Ju. 17:13, and that a 
writer of this period should have been content to let Jacob say 
no more than that Levi should be scattered among the tribes 
is inconceivable. Furthermore, the curse of this oracle against 
Simeon was not carried out historically. At the time of the 
Conquest, Simeon received an inheritance just as the other tribes 
(Josh. 19:1-8), and, although later it was absorbed by its 
greater neighbor Judah, this was something very different from 
being scattered in Israel. The attempt to show that Simeonites 
were scattered throughout the tribes in the same way as the 
Levites is, to my mind, a failure. Here again, Jacob does 
not speak as a later writer would have made him speak. 

Again, the strong disclaimer of any responsibility for the 
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guilt of Levi and Simeon in the words, “O my soul, mayest 
thou not come into their plot,” is natural on the part of the dy- 
ing Jacob, but would be exceedingly affected in a writer of the 
time of the Judges. In fact, it is more than doubtful whether a 
writer of that period would have disapproved of the deed as 
Jacob does. Jacob lived on friendly terms with the Canaanites, 


but his descendants waged a war of extermination against them. 


and felt that it was their bounden duty to carry out just such 
slaughters as Levi and Simeon executed. Deborah exults in the 
treacherous slaying of Sisera, and it is not at all probable that 
she or any of her contemporaries would have said of Levi and 
Simeon, “ Cursed be their anger, for it was cruel.” The narrator 
in 34:31 takes a much more lenient view of the deed, and the 
Samaritan version and Targums actually make Jacob bless his 
sons for destroying the hated Canaanites. This gives some 
idea of the way in which a late author would probably have re- 
garded this transaction. 

The substance of the oracle to Judah is, that he shall suc- 
ceed his father as head of the family, and shall be its leader un- 
til the time when the tribes shall return and obtain possession 
of the land of Canaan. Is there anything in this which ex- 
ceeds the possibilities of Jacob’s historical situation? The 
three eldest sons have been passed by as candidates for the 
headship of the house because of their moral shortcomings, and 
Judah is the next in the succession among the sons of Leah; 
but since Jacob has broken through the principle of primogeni- 
ture already, he will take one more step and divide the privi- 
leges of the birthright. Judah shall have the authority, but 
Joseph, the first-born of the beloved Rachel, shall have the 
double portion of the inheritance. There is nothing here incon- 
sistent with the assumption that Jacob himself is speaking. 

On the other hand, is it at all likely that a later poet would 
have assigned to Judah the leadership, until the time of the re- 
turn to Canaan, when, as a matter of fact, Judah did not enjoy 
this dignity, and did not attain the hegemony until as late as the 
time of David? We read of no prominence of Judah in Egypt, 
and at the Exodus, it was Moses and Aaron, the Levites, and 
Joshua, the Ephraimite, who led Israel out of bondage into the 
land of promise. Later historians felt the difficulty which this 
fact involved, and represented Judah as marching and camping, 
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along with Issachar and Zebulon, at the head of Israel when on 
the journey through the desert (Nu. 2:3; 10:14), as having 
the first choice of territory in the land of Canaan (Josh. 18:5), 
as going up first to conquer its inheritance (Ju. 1: 2); but it is 
evident that these things fall far short of the dignity contem- 
plated in this oracle, and here again we must conclude that a 
writer who lived after the Exodus would have put very different 
words in regard to Judah into the mouth of the dying patriarch. 

Besides this, the territory which Judah occupied after the 
conquest does not correspond with the ideal plenty with which 
his father here blesses him. According to Stade (Geschichte, 
L, p. 157) “Judah occupied an extended but not very fruitful 
possession,” yet here, in his wish for his sons’ prosperity, Jacob 
depicts him as dwelling in the midst of the utmost fertility and 
abundance (v. 11). So freely do the choice grape-vines grow, 
that one does not fear to tie the restless and hungry young 
ass's colt to the vine stock. It is more than questionable 
whether a writer after the Conquest would have spoken of 
Judah’s inheritance in this way. 

In regard to Naphtali, nothing is said (v. 21), except that he 
is like a doe set loose, and that he has the gift of beautiful 
speech. This looks far more like the characterization of an in- 
dividual than of a tribe. The advocates of a late date hold that 
the tribe of Naphtali was noted for its poetic and oratorical 
ability, but the only proof that they are able to give for this is 
the fact that in Ju. 5:1, Barak of Naphtali is said to have sung 
the song of victory with Deborah. . 

The oracle in regard to Joseph is so antique in its diction as 
frequently to be very obscure in its meaning. It contains the 
venerable names for God of V2 “mighty” and 128 “stone” 
(v. 25), and the characteristic name of the patriarchal period, 
‘Ww, The blessings predicted are so general in their char- 
acter that they might have been uttered in any age, and there 
is not one allusion which can fairly be interpreted as indicating 
knowledge of the experiences of the descendants of Joseph in 
the land of Canaan. Both Ewald and Dillmann feel constrained 
to assume that in this oracle the poet of the time of Judges 
“incorporated older material.” This is not the first instance in 
the poem where that assumption has been necessary ; and since 
the supposed reference to geographical and historical conditions 
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of the time of the Judges are so doubtful, would it not be sim. 
pler to assume that the whole of this poem is ancient rather than 
that it is a comparatively late patchwork of ancient fragments? 

Admitting that it goes back to Jacob himself, one need not 
deny that occasional references to later conditions may have 
crept in, supposing it to be proved that such references exist, 
The oracle was transmitted orally, no doubt, until the time 
when its present prose setting was written ; and Arabic litera- 
ture shows us that important variations are bound to arise in the 
oral transmission of poetry even when the greatest care is 
taken to maintain a correct tradition. 

We come, then, to the conclusion, that the poetic fragments 
in Genesis are probably original productions of the Patriarchal 
age, which were transmitted orally during the period of the 
wanderings in Canaan, and the sojourn in Egypt, and finally, 
were gathered by the writer of Genesis from the mouth of the 
people or of professional singers. 

The importance of this conclusion cannot be overestimated. 
Not only are these songs themselves important original 
authorities on the history and early religion of Israel, but their 
existence creates the presumption that there was a fund of 
this sort of material at the disposal of the primitive Hebrew 
historian. He has not seen fit formally to quote his ancient 
poetical authorities except in these cases, but he unquestion- 
ably had other poems of antiquity with their accompanying 
traditional explanations, and these have been the sources from 
which he has drawn the materials for his narrative. This opin- 
ion is confirmed by the fact that many portions of the book of 
Genesis, which we cannot say are strictly poetical, nevertheless 
have so strong a poetic flavor, and run now and then into such 
distinct poetic forms of expression, as to suggest that the nar- 
rator is basing his story on a poetic source whose language he 
unconsciously adopts. Where an unbroken thread of poetic 
tradition exists history can be transmitted. The book of 
Genesis, therefore, is not a work of the imagination nor is it a 
collection of worthless legends, and the mythical theory of the 
story of the Patriarchs is whoily out of the question. 


Lewis B. PATon. 
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Book Notes. 


WALKER’S HISTORY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


The projectors of —The American Church History Series made 
a wise choice in securing Professor Williston Walker, S.T.D., of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary, to produce a work on Congre- 
gationalism. He has given the denomination an honorable place, 
for which there is reason to be grateful, and added another volume 
to an interesting and valuable collection on church history which is 
not likely to be superseded. 

The Bibliography which introduces the volume is brief, but well 
selected from a great store of books pertaining more or less to the 
subject. It would not be a difficult matter for a student to gather 
most of those enumerated. Yet it is easy to see as one reads on 
that the author himself has traversed a much wider field and is 
familiar with works which are not accessible to the general reader. 
He has consulted the original authorities and given his subject per- 
sonal and close examination. Thus the work is enriched far beyond 
what may appear upon the surface. 

It may be thought by some that an author in beginning a treatise 
on this subject should declare first of all the claims of Congregation- 
alists as to the ecclesiastical polity warranted by the New Testament. 
Yet Professor Walker has chosen a better plan, — one which is fair to 
those who might make equally reasonable claims, is consistent with 
loyalty to his belief, and, more than all, in accord with the true his- 
torical method. He places himself at the “ Beginnings of Congrega- 
tionalism,” and shows how the founders in England came to make 
the claim that their polity “represented the pattern of the primitive 
and apostolic church.” If there is elsewhere in the same compass a 
clearer statement of the facts which should anticipate a study of Con- 
gregational Churches, we have not seen it. ‘ Early English Congre- 
gationalism ” is next reviewed in a chapter, and the third follows 
naturally, being on ‘“Congregationalism Carried to America.” 
What a romantic interest attaches to those early events! No de- 
nomination can overmatch them, and the author is himself indebted 
to his theme for the excellence of his treatment. 


A History of the Congregational Churches in the United States. By Williston Walker. The 
American Church History Series, Vol. iii. New York: Christian Literature Co., 1894. pp. xiii, 
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One of the problems which presents itself is discussed in the 
fourth chapter, which better than any other tests the quality of the 
work. “Puritanism Congregationalized ” is the apt designation em- 
ployed. The writer says: “The great Puritan party of England, 
within less than ten years after the landing at Plymouth, had begun 
the occupation of Massachusetts Bay in force, and, in spite of its op- 
position to separatism in England, had come into essential ecclesias- 
tical harmony with the separatists of the New World.” Such is the 
fact to be accounted for. Plymouth undoubtedly encouraged Salem 
in dissent, and Salem the company of Winthrop, while the more im- 
mediate influence of the Pilgrims on the Bay Colony was consider- 
able. Is this a satisfactory solution? Allowing all that can be 
claimed for this magic touch of the Plymouth separatists, it was the 
essential agreement in religious thought and life before the emigration 
which made this transformation, if such it was, possible. Our author 
has shown this, though others would insist even more than he has, 
upon emphasizing the force of ante-emigration conditions. 

In the next two chapters the early history of Congregationalism in 
New England is treated, and without leaving a litter of words on 
political and social disturbances, which, however important in his- 
tory, have nothing to do with the development of Congregationalism, 
Every pastor should read what Professor Walker has written on 
“Early Theories and Usage.” Indeed, many others should read it 
who never will, being joined to those popular caricatures of the 
fathers which constitute their idols. Four other chapters complete 
the work, and their titles give a concise summary of their contents: 
“The Great Awakening and the Rise of Theological Parties,” “‘ ‘The 
Evangelical Revival,” “The Denominational Awakening — Modern 
Congregationalism,” and ‘“ Congregational Facts and Traits.” These 
are a valuable part of the book, and they are made doubly valuable 
by their omissions, Facts and incidents and discussions which now 
seem near will soon be forgotton. Perhaps the writer has found this 
out through the labor he has bestowed in recovering those of earlier 
times. 

The author’s genius for historical labors needs no commendation 
to American scholars. ‘To such especially the book is recommended. 
Yet in some respects this excels his other efforts, the subject afford- 
ing a better opportunity for a comprehensive treatment and demand- 
ing good judgment in the setting of his materials. The prominence 
due essential facts and principles in a work of this character is a test 
of wisdom which few have been able to stand. On the other hand, 
the shade which is appropriate to certain historical episodes has been 
carefully regarded by Professor Walker. Again and again as we come 
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to points which would have won an antiquary from his purpose, or 
would have kindled the énthusiasm of the bibliophilist, it is noted 
that he deals with the matter as one who is informed, but who con- 
siders it unimportant in the main trend of his subject. It is a marvel 
that any man could have written a book which has so largely to do 
with New England history, with critical interrogation-marks ever 
thrusting up their querying heads, and yet never once have been re- 
duced into adding an explanatory note. Still such of these points 
as have had to do with his subject the author has gathered in as 
bravely as that ancient patriot did the spears of his enemies. When 
a disputed date presents itself in his path, as for instance the day 
upon which the Pilgrims left Delftshaven, he passes over it with an 
apparent nod of acquaintance, in this case saying it was “not far 
from the middle of July,” and he is following the main design of his 
work. This constant alertness and appreciation of the importance of 
details, governed as it is by a devotion to the narrative, has enabled 
the writer to give us a story which is at the same ‘time both interest- 
ing and accurate. The fairness with which unsettled questions and 
opposing opinions are treated is everywhere noticeable and pleasing. 
Candid consideration has been given to what others have written, 
though the author dissents with independence from their conclusions. 
At times he seems to us to claim less than he might. In his desire to 
make prominent the other motives which impelled the Puritans who 
settled the Bay Colony, which may properly receive more atten- 
tion than historians have been wont to give them, we fear he has 
minimized the religious motive. The average reader who knows 
little of past opinions on this point will not be likely to appreciate an 
attempt to pull him out of the fire. On the other hand, too much 
cannot be said in emphasizing the vital distinction, which is never 
lost in the writer’s view, between Puritanism and its institutions and 
Congregationalism. Many seem to think they are synonymous 
terms. This book has attempted to show how the latter arose out of 
the environments furnished by the former, and it has succeeded in a 
manner which is deserving of high praise. 
W. DeLoss Love, Jr. 


DUNNING’S CONGREGATIONALISTS IN AMERICA. 


A popular history of Congregationalism has been a deeply felt 
want among the churches for many years. Ministers and laymen 
have needed an acquaintance with those heroic beginnings made by 
the forefathers and the achievements of their children,—a knowl- 


Congregationalists in America: A Popular History of their Origin, Belief, Polity, Growth, and 
Work. By Albert E. Dunning, D.D. New York: J. A. Hill & Co., 1894. pp. 552. $2.75. 
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edge which is fitted both to establish them in the principles of the 
Congregational polity and to kindle a proper enthusiasm in denomina- 
tional success. The author of this volume has endeavored to satisfy 
this demand. His avowed purpose has been to prepare a book for 
“busy pastors, Sunday-school teachers, Bible classes, Christian 
Endeavor societies, and all others who wish to know what the Con- 
gregational denomination stands for, what it has done in this country, 
what it is fitted to do, and how it is related to the Kingdom of God.” 
Twenty-four chapters are devoted to this work. The last four are by 
special contributors as follows: ‘“Congregationalism in the North 
west,” by Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D.; “The Story of the Young People,” 
by Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D.; ‘Congregational Literature,” by Rey, 
H. A. Bridgman; “ Visible Unity,” by Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D. Dr. 
Quint’s chapter is particularly valuable, and probably could not have 
been so well written by anyone else. Dr. Roy has given an ad- 
mirable summary, but his subject is too extensive for the space 
allowed it. A chapter on “The Young People” would naturally fall 
to Dr. Clark, and he has.written with modesty and grace. “Con- 
gregational Literature” is only a brief review, but the picture lacks 
proper perspective. The living writers noted need not expect that 
they will occupy, a few years hence, the place kindly assigned to them 
by Mr. Bridgman. In the remaining twenty chapters Dr. Dunning 
has endeavored to cover the history of Congregationalism. He first 
treats of the churches during the apostolic period, which are unhesi- 
tatingly called Congregational. Then follow two chapters on the 
Separatists in England and Holland, ten on early New England 
history, one on the American Revolution, two on “The Unitarian 
Departure,” one each on the “Plan of Union” with the Presby- 
terians, “‘ Organized Christian Work,” “ Education,” and “ The New 
Era.” 

Every book is entitled to be judged in the light of its purpose. 
So judged the author has accomplished his design in a commend- 
able manner, and has given to the general reader a comprehensive and 
interesting portrayal of Congregationalism. The title, however, is 
well chosen, for the book deals not so much in abstract principles as 
in deeds and lives. It is less a history of Congregationalism and 
more a story of Congregationalists. This feature is furthered by the 
illustrations, which have been reproduced for the most part from 
other sources, and greatly enhance the popular interest of the book. 
Dr. Dunning has told his story, too, in a straightforward simplicity of 
style well adapted to his readers, and the publishers have done their 
part in making up an attractive volume. It is emphatically a book 
for the people. If it is read by all those for whom it was written, 
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the general interest in Congregationalism will be immensely increased, 
and even the “ busy pastor ” cannot be too busy to inform himself on 


this subject. 
It will be evident to every reader that the author is an enthusias- 


tic believer in Congregationalism,— an essential qualification for the 
work. Yet enthusiasm is a dangerous guide to one who attempts to 
write history. It predisposes the mind to a biased view of the facts, 
and such a corrective is needed as historians have universally found 
in thorough and painstaking research. Most of the defects in this 
otherwise creditable work have arisen from this failure on the part of 
the author. A dozen books might be selected, the reading of which 
would put one in possession of the principal facts of Congregational 
history; but a volume constructed from such information must 
appear to be made, rather than born. Men like Francis Parkman 
have thought it necessary to live first in the events of which they were 
to write. Dr. Dunning has done as well as anyone could who is not 
a specialist, and better far than most men would have done; but 
he seems to us to have written without exhaustive study of his sub- 
ject. 

Errors have crept in notwithstanding the praiseworthy attempt to 
verify statements, and “in doubtful matters to compare authorities.” 
Some of the authorities are responsible for leading the author astray. 
In certain instances these mistakes are such as would have been 
likely to arrest the attention of one thoroughly at home in New 
England history. Every critical eye will notice the statement 
[p. 104] that “ The first instance on record of the use of the printed 
ballot in America” was at Salem in 1629. Many readers will wish it 
were true [p. xxix] that a history of Connecticut had been written by 
Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, to whom Rev. Benjamin Trumbull’s 
admirable history is accredited. Surely we cannot flatter the types 
with perpetrating such a brilliant sarcasm as is evident in making 
[p. 395] Horace Bushnell win the “loyal support of his people ” 
from “the pulpit of the First Church, Hartford, Conn.” We 
apologize, in behalf of author, proof-reader, and printer, to both 
Joel Hawes and Horace Bushnell. Such errors can be pardoned, 
but they will not be overlooked by many readers, and they greatly 
impair the trustworthiness of the work. We only cite them, how- 
ever, to show that the writer did not take sufficient time and care. 

It is noticeable, furthermore, that when the generally received 
view of historians is departed from the position taken is not satis- 
factorily established. An enthusiastic desire to glorify Congrega- 
tionalism has led to an extravagant claim. Perhaps some will agree 
with the author’s conception of “ Apostolic Congregationalism,” but 
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others who are as earnest believers in the polity itself and the New 
Testament warrant for it will object to his statements on the subject, 
In the chapter on the “ Congregationalists in the War of the Revol. 
tion,” there is abundant opportunity to applaud the labors of the 
New England ministers who contributed much to the patriotic 
uprising of the people. But there are few who will not be disap. 
pointed in the very first sentence where the text of the chapter 
is given in the words, “ The most powerful motive in originating the 
war of independence was a religious motive.” Allowing that it was 
this motive which brought over the Pilgrims, that they came to 
“plant churches of the Congregational order and a civil government 
in harmony with the principles of such churches,” granting that this 
motive “brought the Puritans out of England to plant a colony on 
the shores of Massachusetts Bay,” which is at least doubtful, the 
situation was quite different at the opening of the American Revolu 
tion. The “principles and feelings” can indeed be traced back for 
two hundred years, as John Adams said, but the Congregational 
ministers of New England were not fired to further the Revolution 
by any secret dread of “ Ecclesiastical encroachments of Old Eng- 
land.” Was it that also which moved Virginia where the influence 
of Episcopacy had been dominant from the first? ‘There is an 
important distinction to be made between the statement that the 
motive in the war was religious, and the effect of the Congrega 
tional polity in bringing about independence. Resistance of Eng- 
land’s tyrannical measures on the part of the ministers was not a 
resistance of the Episcopal Church. We suspect that Dr. Dunning 
has unintentionally conveyed a wrong impression of his own view 
through his desire to do justice to the undisputed influence of Con- 
gregationalists in the Revolution. If not, he has certainly taken 
a position which cannot be maintained. 

This is an illustration of what we find throughout the volume. It 
is a pleasantly written review of Congregational history, yet we 
should hardly term it the work of a historian. Notwithstanding this 
criticism, the reader who gives the book a careful perusal will be 
abundantly repaid. It has decided merits, in the light of which its 
defects seem insignificant, and the revival of interest in its theme 


will win for it a popular consideration. 
W. DeLoss Love, Jr. 


In Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance we see another sign that we 
live in an age made notable by its multiplication of “Helps.” And just now 


The Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. By Rev. J. B. R. Walker. Boston 
and Chicago: Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 1894. pp. 25,980. $2.00. 
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there seems to be a remarkable increase in just this line, where the pains- 
taking care must be most prodigious. We note among current productions 
of the press the first three parts of Hatch & Redpath’s Concordance to the 
Septuagint, Bradshaw’s Concordance to Milton, and Bartlett’s Concordance 
to Shakespeare, as also another Concordance to Scripture by Dr. Strong. 
The work by Rev. J. B. R. Walker makes no pretension to be anything 
other than a Concordance, pure and simple. It is based upon the Authorized 
Version and aims to be essentially exhaustive. Its contents nearly double 
Cruden. In some cases the increase serves little purpose, as under the 
word “ yea,” but in many cases it is splendidly superior, as under the words 
“will,” “sacrifice,” and “brother.” Other excellences are its bibliography, 
its incorporation of proper names among other references, its good binding, 
and its convenient size and shape. It easily outranks Cruden. It is,to be 
greatly regretted, however, that a new work of such unquestioned excellence 
should not have used the Revised instead of the Authorized Version as its 
basis. The late insertion of fifty-nine pages with “sub-numbering” is an 
unfortunate typographical infelicity. 


In the Primer of Assyriology Prof. Sayce gives a handy and clear 
statement of the main facts in regard to the deciphering of the Assyrian 
monuments and the history and customs of the Assyrians. The book is 
necessarily exceedingly condensed; still, it gives the right general impression 
and that is all that can be expected of an epitome. The general reader will 
here obtain a very fair idea of the character of the recovered literature of 


this remarkable people. The book goes so little into detail that it does not 
lay itself open to criticism in the manner of some of Prof. Sayce’s books. 
It would have been well, however, if the author had qualified a number of 
his statements with the remark that other Assyriologists think differently. 
The absence of the names of most of the modern German scholars from the 
history of the investigation of the language is surprising. A novice would 
get the impression that almost all of the discoveries in Assyriology had 
been made in England; whereas, since the death of George Smith, nothing 
of importance has been done by English students. The German archers 
have sorely grieved Prof. Sayce, and shot at him, and persecuted him; is 
this any reason why he has so poor an opinion of the results of their inves- 
tigations? It is a pity, since the book is designed for beginners, that it is 
not provided with some references to other works in which a fuller discus- 
sion of the subject might be found. 


The latest of the Present Day Primers is intended as an “easy 
help” for one who begins the study of his Greek Testament without pre- 
vious knowledge of the language. We are not sure but it would be a valu- 
able aid even to students who enter our seminaries with a college diploma 


Revell Co., 1894. pp. 127. 40c. net. 

A Briet Introduction to New Testament Greek with Vocabularies and Exercises. Present Day 
Primers. By Samuel G, ;Green, B.A., D.D. New York & Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1894. 
Pp. 128. 4oc. net. 
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attesting their proficiency in the Greek tongue. It has the merit of being 
modeled on a scientific basis, of containing its information in concise and 
easily referable shape, and of combining with the grammar a considerable 
amount of prose composition, after the manner of the school classical gram- 
mars of many years ago. It is certainly, in its method and arrangement, 
much superior to either Cary (1890) or Harper and Weidner (1891). The 
book might be criticised as weak in its syntax part, but the author does 
not pretend to give here more than the merest outline of the general 
principles, the student being referred, for details, to his Handbook to the 
Grammar of the Greek Testament. The section on pronunciation is open 
to grave objections. In the treatment of contract verbs, after the principles 
of contraction given on p. 75, the present infinitive form, active and passive, 
of verbs in ow deserves a foot-note to explain why it should not be oj and 
ota, instead of ody and ofeda. On the whole, however, considering its 
purpose, the book is to be strongly commended. At the same time, we do 
not hesitate to add, that what is needed to-day for the student of New 
Testament Greek, is a book which will give more fully than has been given, 
a clear history of the development — or degeneration, if one will — of classi- 
cal into New Testament Hellenistic Greek, and more concisely than here- 
tofore a plain presentation of the characteristic differences between New 
Testament and classical forms and syntax. The average New Testament 
scholar is supposed to have a general acquaintance with Greek. Sucha 
work would help him to a realizing sense of the thought which lies before 
him in his exegesis; and Wiener and Buttmann are yet too much to plow 
through for these results. 


Miss Lord, professor of Latin in Wellesley, in her little book, succeeds 
admirably in her purpose of defending and explaining the Roman Pronunii- 
ation of Latin. The book consists of two parts: in the first the exact sound 
of each letter is ascertained so far as possible by appeals to Latin gramma- 
rians and classic authors, while the general usage in regard to quantity, 
accent, and pitch, is determined in the same way. In the second part, care- 
ful directions are given for reproducing these sounds. For all teachers of 
Latin, and those making a special study of the language, this book will 
prove a very helpful, if not an indispensable aid. 


There is little need to say anything in recommendation of Wright’s Short 
History of Syriac Literature. In its earlier form, as an article in the Eug- 
clopedia Britannica, it was recognized from its very publication as the best 
clue to Syriac literature that existed. It is true that it could not supersede 
the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Assemani,a book that it itself justly styles 
xeymduov és del, but it supplemented that great thesaurus, reduced it to usable 
form, and carried the bibiiography up to the present day. This republica- 


The Roman Pronunciation of Latin. By Frances E. Lord. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1894. pp. i%) 
58. 40C. 
A Short History of Syriac Literature. By the late Prof. William Wright, LL.D. London: 
Adam & Charles Black; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894. pp. 296. $2.25. 
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tion makes readily accessible a work indispensable to all Syriac students. 
The only changes in it are in the form of some additions distinguished by 
square brackets and due to Dr. Wright himself, to M. Duval, Dr. Nestle, 
and the late Professor Robertson Smith. As these additions are not 
always simply bibliographical, it might have been well if they had been cred- 
ited by initialing to their respective sources. The printing and get-up of 
the book are what might be expected from the Cambridge University Press. 
The Arabic type is that which Lane had designed for his lexicon — Has it 
gone to Cambridge ? — but the Syriac is still the ugly, old-fashioned Maron- 
ite, and contrasts badly with the many beautiful Syriac fonts of the present 


day. 


Smith’s Religion of the Semites is a genuine new edition in the sense 
that it is not a mere reprint with additional notes, but it is not a new edition 
in the sense that the work has been rewritten. Prof. Smith has contented 
himself with making slight changes in form and matter. For the most part 
the old plates have been used, although enough additional matter has come 
into necessitate repagination. The style has been improved at a number 
of points, some superfluous paragraphs have been omitted, certain unguarded 
statements have been modified in the light of the criticism which they evoked, 
and references have been introduced to recent books and archeological dis- 
coveries. There are nineteen more pages than in the first edition, and the 
changes which have been made, slight as they are, improve the book con- 
siderably ; still owners of the first edition will not find it superseded to such 
an extent as to necessitate the purchase of this new edition. 


Genesis and Semitic Tradition contains a series of discussions con- 
cerning the relation of the Bible narratives to the monuments and their lit- 
erature, beginning with the Creation and reaching down, inclusively, to the 
study of the Tower of Babel. There are fourteen separate topics. The 
merits of these essays are, (1) That they clear away a mass of incorrect 
translations and the colossal follies built upon them, some of which still 
clamor for critical recognition. (2) They are not agressively constructive ; 
they do not substitute dogmatically some new Semitic quixotism. There is 
no Sayce explication. There is uniformly a modest reserve and waiting for 
more light. (3) They areall intelligible to those unacquainted with the cune- 
iform or Hebrew; and yet the work is scholarly. Some sections lack 
lucidity, and some of the arguments for the historical view of the early 
chapters of Genesis are not as convincingly put as they might be. 


Lectures on the Religion of the Semites: First Series, The Fundamental Institutions. By the 
late W. Robertson Smith, M.A., LL.D. New edition, revised throughout by the author. New York: 


Macmillan & Co., 1894. pp. x, 507. $4.00. 
Genesis and Semitic Tradition. By Prof. John D. Davis, Ph.D. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, 1894. pp. x, 150. $1.50. 
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No episode in Church History is more obscure than the introduction 
of Christianity into Ireland, and especially the life of St. Patrick. The 
records are so scanty, and what remain are so overlaid with legend, 
that at best our knowledge of these events is hazy. We therefore 
opened with some anticipations two volumes on this epoch which are 
on our table, and confess to some disappointment in the result. That 
of Dr. Cathcart is the fruit of much evident labor and painstaking 
examination, that of Drs. Sanderson and Finlay is designed more immedi- 
ately for popular reading; but both appear to be more marked by special 
pleading than by a sympathetic appreciation of the age. Doubtless Patrick 
worked independently of Rome, but his biographers write with a strong 
Anti-Roman feeling and carry emotions proper and natural since the Re- 
formation period back into the dim twilight of British and Irish Christian 
beginnings. We are far enough from sympathy with the peculiar tenets 
of Romanism; but we dislike such implied imputations as are conveyed in 
expressions like “ Bede, though a Romanist, was incapable of forging this 
foolish story” (Dr. Cathcart, p. 19). We think ignorance of Patrick’s work 
may be as true an explanation of Bede’s neglect of him as Dr. Cathcart's 
assertion that “Patrick .... is completely ignored, for no imaginable 
reason except the absence of the pope’s commission” (p. 87). 

The purpose of Dr. Cathcart’s book seems to be chiefly to assert that 
“with Patrick, as with other leaders of that day, professed believers were 
the only subjects of baptism” (p. 151). And the conclusion of his whole 
work is that “After a conscientious and extensive examination of reliable 
writings, we affirm with confidence that for many hundreds of years the 
ancient British and Irish Churches were strictly Protestant, that St. Patrick 
had no taint of Romanism, and though he held some things that we reject, 
he cherished all the leading principles of the Baptist denomination; that 
Columba and many others followed his example; and that the ancient 
Britons, his countrymen, taught him his Baptist principles ” (p. 333). 

Curiously enough the Baptist beliefs of St. Patrick seem wholly to have 
escaped the attention of Drs. Sanderson and Finlay. On the contrary, Dr. 
Sanderson declares that “infant baptism was observed both by the British 
and Oriental Christian Churches ” (p. 90); and in a passage of a good deal 
of eloquence he pictures in imagination the scene at the baptism of the 
infant Patrick (pp. 90-91). Dr. Finlay gives a list of “the observances of 
the Ancient Irish Church during the times of Patrick and subsequently,” 
of which the first is “the ancient Irish churches deferred baptism until the 
eighth day, which was a Greek and Oriental custom.” Not only does Dr. 
Finlay find them baptizing infants, but “they observed infant communion” 
also (p. 81). Dr. Sanderson seems most impressed that, as he declares, 
Patrick “held to the Bible and to the Bible alone, knowing that its truths 
are sanctifying and saving, and that to attempt to lead a holy life without the 


The Ancient British and Irish Churches: Including the Life and Labors of St. Patrick. By 
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Bible is like attempting to build a castle out of clouds” (p. 184). Dr. Fin- 
lay is struck by the many resemblances of the Ancient Irish communion to 
the Oriental churches, and by the absence of diocesan episcopacy, leading 
to an organization resembling Presbyterianism in some respects. 

These volumes have the merit of calling attention to the fact that the 
Ancient British and Irish Churches had a vigorous life independent of 
Rome; but they are written too much in view of modern discussions to do 
full justice to the themes of which they treat; and while opposition to papal 
claims is one of the characteristic features of Protestantism, it is a mistake 
to represent all that have opposed or not recognized Rome throughout the 
history of the church as “ Protestant.” 


It is a peculiar pleasure to every Congregationalist to see that the pen 
which the late Henry Martyn Dexter made so illuminative of Congregational 
story has been taken up by his son. In his Story of the Pilgrims, Rev. 
Morton Dexter has done good service in putting in compact, lucid, and 
readable form a narrative of the origin, aims, sufferings, and, achievements 
of the settlers of Plymouth, with enough of the history of other types 
of Congregationalism interwoven to make obvious their relation to the body 
asa whole. It is a story well calculated to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
young, and to warm the emotions of the more mature; and Mr. Dexter has 
told it in a way which makes his modest volume the best epitome we have 
of the facts of the movement which settled Plymouth and brought Congre- 
gationalism across the Atlantic. The book is one heartily to be com- 
mended. 


The Duff Missionary Lectureship furnished Dr. Pierson the occasion 
for his most recent contribution to missionary literature on the Marvels 
of Modern Missions. In this, as in others of his books, one is swung rap- 
idly along by the flow of his rhetoric and vivid characterization. The feel- 
ings are deeply stirred and the imagination kindled. There is a strong 
appeal which cannot be escaped. As a means of stimulating missionary 
interest this book will be a power. Perhaps no missionary writer excels 
Dr. Pierson in the ability to sketch with a few broad strokes a character or 
an event, making it live again before the reader. This makes certain sec- 
tions of the book very entertaining, as, for example, those on “ The New 
Pioneers,” and “‘ The New Converts and Martyrs.” He seems-also to have 
an inexhaustible fund of anecdote and illustration, which enlivens all his 
pages, and furnishes much that is quotable; many a missionary meeting 
may be enriched by the reproduction of the material here furnished. But in 
saying this we have said the best that can be said for a book which is to 
us, after all, a disappointment. We do not consider that Dr. Pierson has 
added anything of special value either to our knowledge of missions or to the 
true theory of missions. We are not prepared to accept the extravagant state- 


The Story of the Pilgrims. By Morton Dexter. Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday- 
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ment which really forms the basis of the book that “the Acts of the Apos. 
tles thus forms one great inspired book of missions: God’s own commen. 
tary and cyclopeedia for all ages, as to every question that touches the 
world’s evangelization.” And we are quite sure that some of the exegesis 
by which this principle is carried out may be fairly characterized as fanci- 
ful. We do not agree with his pre-millenarianism and we dissent from his 
implied position that missionary work is to be simply a witnessing to the 
world of the facts of the Gospel. A long and somewhat curiously com. 
pounded index is appended to the volume. Such items as “ Aniline Dyes,” 
“ Botany,” and “ Pew-rents,” seem out of place in the index of a book on 
missions. In a pocket of the cover is found an excellent map of the 
world on linen, showing the distribution of the great religions and the chief 
mission stations. This will be very useful to students of missions. 


We quite agree with Dr. A. C. Thompson that there is considerable 
popular misapprehension in regard to the beginnings of modern missionary 
endeavor; that “the prevailing representation is, that modern missions 
took their rise near the close of the last century.” We are, therefore, glad 
that he has published his new volume on Protestant Missions, with the pur- 
pose of showing “the remoter Genesis of this enterprise.” We have here 
the lectures delivered a few years ago in Hartford Seminary, and we trust 
that the other courses he has given may also find their way into print, 
These lectures trace the first Protestant attempts at foreign missionary 
work, They show us the spasmodic and individual efforts of the 16th cen- 
tury; the early Dutch and English movements; the labors among the 
Indians in this country, with a special lecture on John Eliot, and another 
on David Brainerd. Then the early Danish missions are described, that 
in Tranquebar under Ziegenbald and Schwartz, and that in Greenland 
under Hans Egede, are treated. The closing lecture sketches early Mora- 
vian missions. All these movements antedate the period usually conceived 
of as the beginning of Protestant missions. Dr. Thompson is widely 
known as a writer on missions and on other topics, and it is only necessary 
to say that this book reveals the same wide reading and broad grasp of 
material, the same accuracy of statement and careful attention to detail, 
the same happy use of striking incidents, and the same undertone of spirit- 
ual earnestness as characterize his other writings. Those who as students 
heard these lectures delivered will be glad to have them preserved in this 
permanent form, while others will nowhere find a statement of this period 
of missionary endeavor at once so brief and so comprehensive. At the end 
of the volume is a valuable appendix of twenty pages containing supple 
mentary notes, many of which are given to calling attention to misstatements 
of previous writers. We commend this book most heartily to our readers. 





Protestant Missions: their Rise and early Progress. By A.C. Thompson, D.D. New York: 
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Tue REcoRD has already given an account of the remarkable character 
and career of Dr. Cushing Eells, who graduated from Hartford Seminary in 
1837. Our sense of his sterling worth as a man, of his truly apostolic 
fervor as a missionary, and of his remarkable services to Christianity, to 
education, and to the formation of the whole civil and political character of 
the present State of Washington, is deepened by reading the memoir of him 
entitled Father Eells, which his son, Dr. Myron Eells, has just published. 
The book is simply written, but with care in arrangement and in the verifi- 
cation of facts. It is deeply interesting and will have a permanent value 
among missionary biographies. 


The 7rial and Death of Fesus Christ is not a critical work, but, as the 
sub-title indicates, a devotional treatise. It is designed as a supplement to 
the author’s Life of Christ, and will be found helpful in a high degree. 
The trend of events from the “ arrest” to the “burial” is clearly indicated, 
and the central figure looms up before the mind as the divine Son of God, 
submissive unto death. Although the work is nota critical treatise, it is 
far from being an uncritical handling of the subject. It is characterized by 
sound judgment and a wholesome spirit of devotion. 


Professor Ferguson of Trinity College has published his Lenten Lec- 
tures of 1892 under the title of Four Periods in the Life of the Church, 
The periods are indicated by the headings of the lectures: “ The Church 
of the First Three Centuries,” “The Church of the Christian Empire,” 
“The Church of Western Europe,” and “ The Reformation in Western 
Europe.” The book furnishes an admirable survey of the progress of 
Christianity through the centuries. ‘The main thought underlying the 
lectures, the only characteristic feature of the treatment of the subject, is 
that the Christian Church is an organism, and that consequently its progress 
has been conditioned by the laws of organic life.” It would hardly be pos- 
sible in so brief a compass to put more of sound learning and wise reflec- 
tion on so great a theme. Perhaps the total impression of a given period 
is sometimes misleading —as, for instance, in the case of the Ante-Nicene 
period where the unity of the church, as usual, is too strongly emphasized. 


Sir William Dawson is too well known as a thorough scientist and as 
an earnest apologist for the substantial accuracy of the Biblical teaching 
respecting what is otherwise considered pre-historic time to make necessary 
any full characterization of his Weeting-Place of Geology and History. He 
argues in this work to show (1) That the latest researches in Geology go to 

Father Eells, or The Results of Fifty-five Years of Missionary Labors in Washington and 
Oregon. A Biography of Rev. Cushing Eells, D.D. By Rev. Myron Eells, D.D. Boston and 
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show that man has been on the earth only about 7,000 years. (2) That the 
time of man’s appearance was probably in the post-glacial age at a period 
when the climate of the north-temperate zone was much milder than now 
and the continental areas much more extensive. (3) That there are found 
geologic traces of three races belonging to this period which seem to have 
had the characteristics respectively of the Sethites, Cainites, and the mixed 
races of the Bible. (4) That after the mild period in which man appeared 
there followed a partial recurrence of glacial cold and a subsidence of the 
land to its present dimensions with an overflow of the most favored and 
probably thickly-settled portions of the country, which is the counterpart of 
the Biblical Deluge. The elaboration of these points from Geology and 
Archzology, leading to the conclusion that the future will prize much more 
highly than does the present the purely scientific value of the earliest Bibli- 
cal narratives, makes up the substance of the work. The book is illustrated 
with cuts and the whole make-up would be very attractive were it not for the 
frequency of broken types. 


The second edition of Fundamental Problems by the editor of The 
Open Court differs from the first by the addition of an initial chapter and an 
appendix of Ioo pages in reply to criticisms. These changes have not done 
away with the somewhat “scrappy” character of the book occasioned by 
bringing together a great number of brief contributions to a magazine. The 
work is a perfect mine of information as to the answers given by the phil- 


osophical Monism of the author to a vast number of questions in the realms 
of metaphysics, psychology, ethics, and esthetics. The Monism of Dr. 
Carus is neither materialistic nor spiritualistic. It asserts the unity of all, 
the nature of which can be learned by the scientific construction of its laws 
from the study of facts, and carries this method into all spheres of human 
life,— ethical and religious, as well as intellectual. 


The author of Evolution and the Immanent God lays no claim to being 
a specialist in biology or philosophy. There is a certain unobtrusive, and 
evidently unconscious, autobiographical quality about the work which frees 
it from a smoky polemic flavor and surrounds it with an atmosphere of 
calm, wholesome religious thought. Brought face to face with the problem 
of the bearing of scientific evolution on his religious life, the author seems 
to have felt the necessity of thinking himself into clearness and peace. He 
sees the necessity of a clear view, first of all, of what Evolution, as a scien- 
tific hypothesis worthy of general acceptance, is. He describes it as “an 
organized, universal law of causation, by which one thing is developed or 
drawn out of, another, the complex from the simple, and the more complex 
from the less complex,” p. 23. He concludes, however, that those are right 
who judge that such a law requires for the production of the visible world, 


Fundamental Problems: The method of Philosophy as a systematic arrangement of Knowledge. 
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the introduction, from time to time, of new elements or forces. It is by this 
limitation to the law of evolution that he finds room for the Incarnation, 
In discussing the bearing of this law on the questions of Natural Theology, 
he senses the central point and tries to clear up the true Christian idea of 
God. This he finds to be the Immanent God of the first chapter of John’s 
Gospel. With this conception of God, Evolution, as before defined, does 
not conflict. Possessed of these two fundamental conceptions, he proceeds 
to show the relation of Evolution to the arguments for the Being and Benefi- 
cence of God, the Incarnation, the Supernatural, and Immortality. He sees 
the main points at issue and does not try to dodge or bluster, and finally 
comes to the conclusion, that if God be rightly apprehended, Evolution con- 
firms rather than shakes the results of natural theology. This is not a 
great book, but it is the product of clear thinking by a well-read, thoughtful 


pastor. 


The subject of Personality, Human and Divine, must abide as a 
fundamental one for human thought. Man must stop all strenuous think- 
ing, or else he must, from time to time, “review his reasons for believing in 
a personal God.” This is the task the author sets himself in the light of 
modern science, and with the guidance of a Neo-Hegelian philosophy, The 
belief in a personal God is a primitive instinct progressively justified by 
reason. This primitive instinct is justified by the universal, though some- 
times vague, recognition of the personality of God, which is progressively 
refined through philosophers, prophets, and church fathers into the doctrine 
ofthe Trinity. The arguments for the being of God are really but the analy- 
sis of this universal primitive instinct, and rest upon the analysis and anal- 
ogy of human personality, which is the gateway to all knowledge. They, at 
least, show the strength of a primitive conviction, and to ascribe this con- 
viction to delusion and folly is to ascribe the wisest and noblest of historic 
phenomena to the influence of folly and delusion. But personality, from its 
very nature, desires self-communication ; there is, therefore, the antecedent 
probability of a revelation. 

“There is, then, on the one hand, the expectation of a personal revelation 
historically founded on our religious instincts, and philosophically justified by our 
analysis of personality, There is the gradual refinement of this expectation, till it 
culminates in the demand for a God of love. And then, at the precise moment 
when the expectation culminates, and through the same instrumentality by which 
its final form is affected (Jesus), a revelation purports to come; which, if true, 
miraculously fits the facts, and, in virtue of so doing, has moulded history ever 
Since; and which, if in any degree or form untrue, falls hopelessly to pieces, 
crumbles into fragments, vanishes into air; and yet, despite of so doing, continues 
the while to mould mankind, and to mould them for their progress and their good.” 


This is the dilemma which the Incarnation presents to one who would 
deny it as the supreme revelation of the divine personality. Such a general 
line of argument is not new. The author insists, indeed, on its age. But 
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its reshaping is singularly fresh and skillful. The author combines the his. 
torical sense with metaphysical insight and logical precision to a rare de. 
gree. In fact, the unerring skill with which he smites through the confusions 
surrounding the discussions of the day and lays bare the real points at 
issue and the presuppositions on which conclusions are based is beautiful 
-—é. g., his discrimination as to the relation between inspiration and literary 
criticism. His style throughout is clear, crisp, and firm. There is an occa- 
sional passage of almost poetic beauty. There is no loud declamation, and 
no bad temper. One does not need to agree with all that the book contains 
to find it helpful, clarifying, and ennobling. 


The Gospel in Pagan Religions is an anonymous work the aim of 
which is to show that the Gospel —z. ¢.,a sense of the need of salvation 
and a hope of securing it —is to be found, in however faint and imperfect 
forms, in all religions. Chapter I describes the Gospel according to Jesus, 
There is here considerable show of an effort to distinguish the teachings of 
Jesus from those of the writers of the New Testament. Great stress is 
laid on the necessity of separating the words of Jesus from those of the 
narrators, and further, of separating the words in which he declares the 
divine way of salvation from those in which he teaches the saved ones, after 
being saved, what they should believe and do. Accordingly, John iii, 16 is 
selected as the first and chief statement of Jesus’ Gospel. The author may 
be right in assuming this verse to be the very language of Jesus himself; 
but he gives no hint that this is a disputed point. The parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost piece of silver, and the prodigal son, are also mentioned as 
enforcing the same truth. The following chapters discuss the “ Gospel Con- 
dition of Salvation,” “‘ The Gospel in Pagan Religions,” “ A Saviour the De- 
sire of All Nations,” and “The Cause of Christian Missions.” The author 
holds that faith in the divine mercy is the sole condition of salvation; and 
though he himself has a creed, and regards creeds as useful, and for their 
purpose, necessary, he argues that the mercy of God is able to save all men, — 
of whatever age or nation, who feel their need of salvation. He rejects the 
theories of conditional immortality and future probation, and argues that his 
view is best calculated to enforce the importance of Christian Missions. 
The book is ably written and contains much that is suggestive and stimu- 
lating. 


Mr. Markwick’s little book on Fundamentals is not, as one might infer 
from the title page, and even from the preface, a theological disquisition on 
the principal doctrines of Christianity, but a dozen sermons on the following 
subjects : God, Man, Sin, Repentance, Faith, Regeneration, Adoption, 
Peace, Hope, Love, Holiness, Heaven. The style is throughout homiletic. 
No attempt is made to give scientific definitions, or to make nice distinc 
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tions. There is no discussion of disputed points of doctrine. The author’s 
aim is “ to set forth in simple form” and “ without the slightest tinge of sec- 
tarianism,” “those basal truths of the Christian religion which are funda- 
mental to all rational and reliable belief.” He has succeeded in doing this. 
He writes in a pleasant, attractive style. He has a forcible and happy way 
of impressing familiar truths. But the book can hardly be said to be an 
important contribution to theological science. It looks somewhat singular, 
that ina work dealing professedly with Christian truth no one of the dis- 
courses should be devoted to the person or the work of Christ. Christ is, 
however, in the first discourse, largely dwelt on as the Revealer of God. 
Incidentally, thus the Incarnation is spoken of; but the Atonement is 
nowhere treated of. The inference would seem to be, that the author does 
not regard this as a “ fundamental” doctrine. 


Before He is Twenty consists of five essays which appeared originally 
in the Ladies’ Home Fournal. Mr.R.J. Burdette writes of The Father and 
His Boy; Mrs. Frances Burnett on When He Decides; Mr. E. W. Bok, 
who edits the book, on Zhe Boy in the Office; Mrs. Burton Harrison on 
His Evenings and Amusements; Mrs. Lyman Abbott on Looking Towards 
a Wife. The essays contain some excellent, healthy advice upon the top- 
ics enumerated. The book is diffuse on a few points under each head 
rather than full and suggestive of many. Good as the book is, and helpful 
within a limited range, the outcome may seem hardly worth a volume. Per- 
haps the freshest essay is Mr. Bok’s on the office-boy. We may not agree 
with Mr. Burdette’s whole programme of discipline, but he says some 
good things, especially about the religious responsibility of the head of the 
family. There are some excellent general principles about evening amuse- 
ments, so good that we wish particulars had been discussed more fully. The 
title of the book is “taking,” but we must not expect too much of this un- 
pretentious volume, — good only as far as it goes. 


The fermenting discussions of the day in regard to the Church and its 
relation to the world are often confusing rather than helpful. Strenuous 
emphasis on half-truths, exaggerations of certain phases of life, together 
with looseness of diction, have aroused oppositions and wounded many sen- 
sitive hearts. The clear and discriminating addresses of Dr. Gladden on 
The Church and the Kingdom, and The Law of the Kingdom are 
therefore the more welcome for the balance he maintains between conflicting 
theories. The Church is here dignified as the chief and indispensable organ 
for the establishment of the Kingdom of God, rather than an obstacle; while 
the Christian law, ‘“‘ Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself” is defended 
against a false altruism. 
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NECROLOGY FOR 1893-1894. 
READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI, JUNE 16, 1894. 


The first death recorded among our alumni after our annual meet- 
ing in 1893 was that of ARETAS GoopMAN Looms, who died on the 31st 
of July at Greenfield, Mass. He was born at Huttonsville, West 
Virginia, October 16, 1820. He graduated from Williams Col 
lege in 1844, and from the Theological Institute of Connecticut 
in 1847. He studied for a time at Union and Princeton theological 
seminaries, preached for six months at Colebrook, Conn., and 
was ordained at Bethlehem, Conn., Jan. 30, 1850. He served 
that church for ten years and then resigned on account of fail 
ing health. After leaving Bethlehem, his health was not such as 
to permit him to accept a call to the regular pastorate, but he sup- 
plied various pulpits temporarily, and was for a time acting pastor of 
the church at Greenfield, Mass. During the war of the rebellion he 
was engaged in the work of the Christian Commission. His wife was 
Elizabeth Mason Bellamy of Bethlehem, Conn. 


Grorce SAMUEL PELTON was born at South Windsor Nov. 18, 
1845. In his boyhood he attended a private school taught by a 
daughter of Professor William Thompson. The beauty and nobility 
of her character made a deep and lasting impression upon his mind. 
He soon became a Christian and united with the church in South 
Windsor, and later, through the influence and advice of his teacher 
and her father, he was led to enter upon a course of education pre- 
paratory to the ministry. He graduated from Monson Academy in 
1868 and from Amherst College in 1872. After teaching school for 
two years he entered this Seminary and graduated in the class of 
1877. Onthe 15th of May, just after his graduation from the Semin- 
ary, he was ordained as an evangelist in the First Congregational 
Church of South Windsor and immediately started for the Far West. 
His first pastorate was in the northwestern part of Minnesota in the 
town of Glyndon. Here he had a parish 150 miles long by 130 miles 
wide. He was the only Congregational minister, and, with one excep- 
tion, the only missionary in all this region. Here he established 
Sunday-schools, organized churches, and laid the foundations upon 
which others were to build strong and enduring structures, It was at 
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Glyndon that he met Miss Jennie Grant, who, on Oct. 20, 1879, be- 
came his companion for life, and a most earnest helper in all his work. 

In September, 1880, at the earnest solicitation of Dr. Cobb, Mr. 
Pelton went to Deadwood, South Dakota. Here he was for a time 
engaged in evangelistic work with B. Fay Mills, and after the depart- 
ure of Mr. Mills he was, through all his stay in Deadwood, the only 
Congregational minister among the Black Hills. In spite of many 
obstacles the church grew in numbers and strength, and the pastor 
held a large place in the confidence and affection of the people, but 
his health failed to such an extent that he became convinced that a 
change must be made, and accordingly, in November, 1883, he went 
to Omaha, Neb. Here he preached at first in the open air, gathered 
a congregation, organized what became the Third Congregational 
Church, worked with the people till they had built and dedicated free 
from debt a church edifice, and then resigned to take up a new and 
important work as pastor of the Park Church in Worcester, Mass. 
After remaining here two years he was called to the church in Hig- 
ganum, Conn., where he remained till his death, which occurred on the 
6th of September, 1893. 

Mr. Pelton was'a man well fitted for the work to which he gave 
his life. He knew how to meet men and adapt himself to them. He 
had a large and generous nature, and a kind and loving heart. He 
was deeply interested in the work of the Kingdom, not merely in his 
own field, but in that larger field, which he regarded as in a very im- 
portant sense his own, —the world. His life and work at Higganum 
had greatly endeared him to the church and people there, and it was 
a sorrowful day for them when the news came that his work was 
ended. And yet it was not ended, for his works still follow him ; and 
many lives will be stronger and purer for having been blest by his 
influence. 


The long life of Jonas Bowen CLARKE was filled with earnest, 
faithful, and successful Christian labor. He was born at Kenne- 
bunkport, Me., January 31, 1816. He graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1839 and from the Theological Institute of Connecticut in 
1842. He entered the pastorate at once, being ordained at East 
Granby, Conn., in November, 1842. Thence he removed, in 1846, to 
become pastor at Swampscott, Mass., where he remained twenty years. 
His work in this sea-coast town is described as singularly effective, 
touching all classes, affecting all sides of the village life, and enlisting 
in the labor of local education and philanthropy many influential Bos- 
ton people who had summer homes at Swampscott. During the war 
Mr, Clarke served as chaplain of the 23d Mass. regiment, and for a 
time as division chaplain in the 18th Corps under Gen. Burnside. 
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He was also for one year stationed at Newbern, N. C., under the 
Sanitary Commission. A few years later Mr. Clarke transferred hig 
connection from the Congregational to the Episcopal Church, being 
reordained to the ministry on August 25, 1868. During the next fif- 
teen years he was connected with several Episcopal schools in succes. 
sion—in Needham and Natick, Mass., in Wheeling, W. Va., in Des 
Moines, Ia., and in Indianapolis, Ind.,—and in each case also had 
charge of achurch. The last eleven years of his life were spent in 
South Boston, Mass., as chaplain of two of the city institutions, 
Here he was active in good works, conducting the regular religious 
services, supervising efforts for education and diversion, especially by 
means of a library, and making himself a trusted friend and adviser 
both for the insane in one institution and for the petty criminals in 
the other. No stronger testimony of his worth is needed than the 
spontaneous and hearty grief over his death on the part of the pris- 
oners in the House of Correction. 

Mr. Clarke was of an active and buoyant temperament. His wide 
experience with boys as a teacher and with sailors and soldiers as a 
minister gave him a precious knowledge of character and tact in 
every relation. The warmth of his enthusiasm and devotion were 
unmistakable. Says a friend, “ His Christ-like work has left behind 
it a Christ-like memory.” 

Mr. Clarke was married in 1843 to Miss Abby G. Read, of Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Epwin Cone Bisse. died of pneumonia at his home in Chicago, 
April 9, 1894, at the age of sixty-two. He was born at Schoharie, N. Y., 
March 2, 1832. He graduated from Amherst College in 1855, and 
after teaching for one year at Williston Seminary, East Hampton, 
Mass., he commenced his theological studies at the East Windsor Hill 
Seminary, and graduated from Union Seminary in 1859. He was or 
dained to the pastorate at West Hampton, Mass., Sept. 21, 1859. 
Here he remained for five years, with the exception of the year 
’62-’63, which he spent in the service of his country as captain of 
Company K, Fifty-Second Massachusetts Volunteers. He was in 
installed pastor of the Green St. Church, San Francisco, in 1865, and 
was dismissed in 1869. During his pastorate in San Francisco he was 
for two years editor of “ The Pacific.” After leaving San Francisco 
he was for one year acting pastor of the Fourth Church in Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands. He was called from there to the church in Win- 
chester, Mass., where he remained three years. The next five years 
of his life were spent in the service of the American Board as mis. 
sionary in Austria. During his stay in Austria, and subsequent to 
that, he devoted considerable time to the study of the Hebrew lan- 
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guage and literature, and in 1880 he entered the University of Leipsic 
to pursue these studies. Later in this year he was elected Nettleton 
Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature in the Hartford The- 
ological Seminary. He entered upon his duties in this position in 
1881 and remained here till 1892, when he accepted a call to a similar 
chair in McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. In 1874 he re- 
ceived the degree of D.D., from Amherst College, and in 1893 that of 
LL.D., from Lake Forest University. 

Dr. Bissell was one of the best-known conservative Biblical scholars 
in this country; and his reputation had extended across the water, 
where his writings had frequently received favorable mention in mag- 
azines and reviéws. He wrote many articles for various periodicals, 
and his writings were always characterized by that same careful and 
thorough scholarship for which he was noted in the class-room. He 
was the author of several works which have received high commend- 
ation, and which reveal his thorough scholarship and his reverent 
spirit as a Biblical student. Among them are Zhe Historic Origin of 
the Bible, published in 1872; Zhe Pentateuch, published in 1885; Zhe 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament; Biblical Antiquities, published in 
1888 ; a text-book entitled An /ntroductory Hebrew Grammar, which 
appeared in 1891; and a handbook called Genesis in Colors, which 
was brought out in 1892. As a teacher Dr. Bissell was highly 
esteemed by his students. They recognized in him a man who 
thoroughly believed the great truths which he tried to teach, and 
who was able to give a reason for the faith that was in him. He had 
arare faculty for arousing enthusiasm in the work of his department, 
and the amount of Hebrew read by his classes was a matter of sur- 
prise to the older graduates of the Seminary. His work in the class- 
room gave a new interest to the study of Hebrew, and many men to- 
day are reading their Old Testaments with a deeper and more intel- 
ligent interest because of his instruction. But perhaps it was in his 
noble Christian character and his thoroughly consecrated life that he 
illustrated most clearly the power of that religion which he so ear- 
nestly desired to help carry to every creature. His work in the Fourth 
Church in Hartford and his connection with mission work in Chicago 
reveal at once the spirit of the man and suggest to us that before 
many a Christian student to-day are open doors which are never 
entered. He might have shut himself up in his class-room and de- 
voted all his energies to the study of the subjects which had such a 
fascination for him, but he remembered those all about him who were 
crying out for the help which he could give them. His heart was 
too tender and his love too great to turn away from them; and walk- 
ing in the footsteps of Him who came “ not to be ministered unto but 
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to minister,” he went out into the suffering and sin-laden world to 
carry messages of hope and joy to many wounded and aching hearts, 
and in the wards of the Hartford Hospital, where his presence had 
been a benediction, and down among the poor and the suffering in 
the crowded streets of the city, there was mourning when he died be. 
cause they had one friend less. Dr. Bissell was married in 1859 to 
Miss Emily Pomeroy of Somers, Conn., who survives him. 


On March 16, 1894, there passed away at Fredonia, N. Y., Danten 
WEBSTER TELLER, who studied for a time a student in the Seminary 
in the class of 1870. Mr. Teller was born July 26, 1836, at York 
town, N. Y. He intended at first to be a physician, and graduated 
at the Medical School of the University of New York in 1865. After 
entering upon a promising practice, he was drawn into the work of 
the ministry. With a brief preparation, he was ordained pastor at 
Hadlyme, Conn., in 1870. Two years later he became acting pastor 
at Ridgefield, Conn., where he remained eight years. During this 
time he published a “ History of Ridgefield.” In 1880 he became 
acting pastor of the Howard Ave. Church in New Haven. In 1882 
he removed to the pastorate of the church at Sherburne, N. Y., re- 
maining six years. In 1888 he became pastor at Owego, where he 
remained till within a few months of his death. At Fredonia he had 


just become pastor of the Presbyterian church. 
Mr. Teller was married in 1863 to Miss Emilie F. Stephens, of 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y., who died in 1876.* 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


The Seventh Annual Reunion of the Alumni Association of 
Hartford Seminary for Eastern New England was held at the United 
States Hotel, Boston, December roth. Dr. A.C. Thompson, president 
of the Association, called the meeting to order at twelve o’clock. After 
the regular routine business, officers for the new year were elected, 
as follows: President, A. C. Thompson, D.D.; Vice-President, F. A. 
Warfield; Secretary and Treasurer, E. N. Hardy; Executive Committee, 
P. M. McDonald, Ph.D., and H.C. Alvord. The regular standing 
committees were also appointed. James L. Barton, D.D., was elected 
to membership in the Association. 

There was a slight change made in the after-dinner addresses by 
the introduction of a paper by Frederick W. Greene of Andover on 
“What more can the Seminary do for her Alumni?” This innova- 


*The name of Jerome Allen, ’54, should appear in the Necrology, but the delay of expected mate 
rial necessitates postponement. 
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tion was most heartily received. The excellent paper was so full of 
suggestion, wit, and common sense that it added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment and profit of the whole gathering. Professor E. K. Mitchell 
brought greetings from the Seminary. His vigorous and wisely- 
directed enthusiasm for Hartford and Hartford men, based on a 
foundation of solid facts, left a deep impression on all present. 
Stirring addresses were made by Drs. Thompson, Webb, and others. 
As the company was separating several declared that it had been the 
most profitable reunion attended in years. 


A MODEL INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH. 


We join in the congratulations now being extended to Pilgrim 
Church, Cleveland, and to its pastor, Rev. C. S. Mills, ’8s5, upon the 
successful completion of their new church edifice, which was dedicated 
during Thanksgiving week. Cuts of the church and full reports of 
the dedication services having already appeared in our denomina- 
tional papers, it is not necessary for us to repeat what has there been 
so completely given. We are glad, however, to be able to give our 
readers views of the plans of the building, and to call attention to a 
few points in connection with them not elsewhere described. 

The auditorium is arranged on the amphitheatrical style, with 
floor gently sloping toward the pulpit, and an ox-bow gallery occu- 
pying the two sides opposite the pulpit. Mention should also be 
made of a supplementary gallery, separated by glass doors, which 
extends out over the entrance, and contains nearly two hundred 
seats. The frescoing is very simple and tasteful, and the stained 
windows are thoroughly in harmony with the rest of the decoration. 
The center of the roof is filled with a dome window of stained glass, 
which gives a very beautiful effect, and which in the evening is 
lighted from above by electric lights. The lighting of the audi- 
torium, instead of being centralized in a reflector, is distributed along 
all the arches of the roof and under the galleries by lines of incan- 
descent lamps. This is a most effective method, and seldom will 
it be necessary to use the full facilities in this direction. Separating 
the auditorium from the Sunday school room is a movable partition 
of unusual proportions, which enables these two rooms to be thrown 
together, thus more than doubling the capacity of the church, and mak- 
ing it possible to accommodate an audience of about 3,000. The Sun- 
day-school room is modern in allits appointments, having fourteen class- 
rooms, besides the junior room, which are separated by sliding doors 
and partitions ; these slides are all operated from the superintend- 
ent’s desk by an ingenious system of levers. The gallery series of 
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class-rooms is not shown on the plan, but it extends around three 
sides of the main room. The three rooms in front of this portion of 
the building are taken for the church offices, the corner one being 
the pastor’s study. 
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MAIN FLOOR. 


As regards the basement story, or the “ Institutional floor,” as it 
is called, the plan is, perhaps, sufficiently plain. We may say, how- 
ever, that the equipment in every department is singularly complete 
and perfect. The gymnasium has not only a fine set of apparatus, 
but also a thorough outfit of lockers and shower-baths of the most 
approved patterns. The pantry and kitchen are ample in size, and 
fully furnished. The boy’s brigade has a fine drill room supplied 
with gun-racks and lockers. The whole edifice is heated by steam 
from two large boilers, which also furnish power for the engine, which, 
in turn, runs the dynamo and the ventilating fan, and operates the 
sliding doors. We have not here attempted to give a full description 
of the building, but only to supplement descriptions which have al- 
ready appeared, and to furnish our readers with a complete view of 
the arrangement of rooms, so that all may be able to take suggestions 
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from it. That to which we wish most to call attention in this new 
building is the combination of the true churchly idea which finds ex- 
pression in the auditorium, with a complete apparatus for efficient 

















‘“ INSTITUTIONAL”? FLOOR. 


Sunday-school and institutional work. In many respects this church 
isamodel. It is given to few ministers to see so complete a realiz- 
ation of cherished plans as has thus been given to Mr. Mills. We 
congratulate him on the possession of a people so responsive, so 
generous, so devoted. We congratulate the church on such enthusi- 
astic and progressive leadership. And we take satisfaction in the 
reflection that the ideas which thus find so noble an embodiment are 
Hartford-born. 


The churches of Franklin County, Mass., make a constant effort to keep 
in touch with each other by interchanges of ministerial service, especially in 
fraternal gatherings for the quickening of the spiritual life. Among the 
active agents in these meetings are many Hartford men. Dr. LYMAN 
WHITING, ’42, is the Nestor of the neighborhood. Ata series of Gospel 
Meetings, November 21 to 25, at the church at Turner’s Falls, where 
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Harry C. Apams, ’89, is pastor, Dr. Whiting and D. H. STRONG, ’85, 
assisted. At the meeting of the Franklin Association December II, 
Mr. Adams had a paper on What constitutes the inspiration of the Bible?, 
and Mr. Whiting one on Zhe Theological Outgrowth of the Philosophy of 
Plato and Aristotle. Among the church periodicals that come to our table 
we note in this connection Church Work, edited by E. P. BUTLER, ’73, and 
published quarterly for his church at Sunderland. Zhe Connecticut Valley 
Congregationalist, published monthly by A. C. HopGEs, 81, has already 
been noted in these pages. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the First Church, East Haddam, 
Conn., was celebrated October 24. Addresses were made by HEnry M. 
PARSONS, ’54, of Toronto, and JOHN L. KILBON, JR., ’89, Boston, former 
pastors. 


GEORGE H. LEE, ’84, served as moderator of the General Association 
of Washington, held at Colfax, and LEVERETT H. HALLOCK, ’66, preached 
the sermon. 


The church in Andover, Conn., GILBERT A. CURTIS, ’77, pastor, has 
recently held a series of evangelistic services which have resulted in thirty 
conversions. The pastor was assisted by a band of crusaders. 


A good article on How much should we require for Church Memtber- 
ship? by Dwicut M. PRATT, ’80, is printed in Zhe Congregationalist 
of October 18. 


CHARLES H. PETTIBONE, ’82, preached the annual sermon at the Colo- 
rado Association, which met with the Second Church, Denver, in October. 


HERMAN P. FISHER, ’83, has resigned his pastorate in Ortonville, 
Minn., and was dismissed November 21. He declines a call to the church 
in Millbank, S. D. 

CHARLES A. MACK, ’84, of Rantoul, IIl., has accepted an invitation to 
the pastorate of the church in Cando, N. D. 


The church in Marshalltown, Iowa, CLARENCE R. GALE, ’85, pastor, 
has introduced a new order of worship, containing, among other exercises, a 
General Confession and Thanksgiving, in which the congregation join. 


A valuable paper on 7he /ustitutional Church was presented by GEORGE 
B. HaTcu, ’85, at the Northern California Association in October. 


WILLIAM E. STRONG, ’85, Beverly, Mass., has been called to the pas- 
torate of the First Church, Jackson, Mich. 


CHARLES H. CurTIS, ’86, who has begun his work as pastor of the 
Hassalo Street Church, Portland, Oregon, was given a cordial reception 
October 24. 


The First Church, Colchester, Conn., CHARLES F. WEEDEN, ’87, 
pastor, is working cautiously and successfully in the field of church exten- 
sion. Three classes have been lately organized, one composed of young 
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women who are studying the Story of Liberty, and two more general 
classes, that listen to lectures and participate in discussions on crucial 
epochs in secular and ecclesiastical history. The church provides for its 
young people a gymnasium and reading and amusement rooms. 


Joun Barstow, °87, has resigned the pastorate of the church in 
Glastonbury, Conn., and accepts a call to the pastorate of the Mystic Church, 
Medford, Mass. 

Tuomas M. Hopepon, ’88, has declined a call to the Theological Sem- 
inary at Marash, Turkey. 


After a protracted absence on account of illness, WALLACE NUTTING, 
89, resumed his labors in Plymouth Church, Seattle, Wash., October 21. 


Epwin N. Harpy, ’go, was one of the speakers at the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting in October on the theme, Some Aids to Ministerial Success. 


GEORGE M. Morrison, ’90, has been installed pastor of the church in 
Marshall, Minn. On October 17, he preached the sermon at the ordination 
of his successor in the church at Ada, Minn. 


HENRY HOLMES, ’g92, has been installed pastor of the church in Wau- 
watosa, Wis. 


At the autumn meeting of the Litchfield Northwest Conference, held 
at Warren, Conn., CHARLES D. MILLIKEN, ’92, read a paper on Our Great 
Need and Privilege to Work for God. 


JouN Q. JOHNSON, ’93, has been elected president of Allen University, 
Columbia, S. C., and dean of the theological department. The departments 
of the university are: Theological, Classical, Scientific, Law, Normal, Inter- 
mediate, Graded, Domestic Economy, Music. The university was founded 
“to aid in the development of the highest type of Christian manhood; to 
prove the negro’s ability to inaugurate and manage a large interest; to stim- 
ulate and encourage the worthy and aspiring young men and women of a 
race pressed to the rear by previous condition; to train them not only for 
the pulpit, the bar, the sick-room, and school-room, but for intellectual agri- 
culturists, mechanics, and artisans, so that those now doing the manual 
labor of the South shall be fully equipped to perform the mental operations 
incident thereto as well. To educate, in the fullest sense of that compre- 
hensive word, is the work, mission, and cause for the establishment of 
Allen University.” President Johnson has an article in the 4. M@. E£. 
Church Review for July,on The Financial Factors in the Educational 
Work at the South. 


Harry T. WILLIAMS, ’93, was ordained as a pastor’s assistant at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., on December 11, Professor Jacobus preaching the ser- 
mon, and Dr. A. W. HAZEN, ’68, and H. H. KELSEY, ’79, assisting in the 
service. 


J. SELDEN STRONG, ’94, in charge of the church at Patten, Maine, was 
ordained at Island Falls on December 5. 








Aeminarp Annals, 


THE ELECTIVE CHOICES of all the classes have now been made and the 
schedule adjusted for the year. Of the 59 electives offered, all but 8 were 
called for by one or more students, though 5 classes were considered too 
small to warrant proceeding. The operation of dove-tailing the various 
prescribed and elective courses into a schedule is somewhat intricate, and 
occasionally, in spite of care, works hardship at some point for particular 
professors or students. 


AMONG RECENT NOTABLE GIFTS to the Library are a large collection of 
duplicates from the Library of the A. B. C. F. M., and a singularly perfect 
rubbing of the great Nestorian Tablet, erected at Si-ngan-fu in 781, from 
F. M. Chapin, ’80, missionary at Lin-Ching. 


THE GENERAL EXERCISE HOUR on Wednesday afternoons has been 
occupied since our last issue by two Missionary Meetings, November 7 
and December 5, addressed respectively by John Howland, ’82, on his 
word in Guadalajara, Mexico, and by Dr. James L. Barton, ’85, on the 
Armenian crisis; a Faculty Conference, October 31, at which Professors 
Gillett, Jacobus, and Mitchell spoke on Zhe Relation of Seminary Students 
to Outside Work. 


THE CAREW LEcTURES of Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., will begin 
on January 8. The general subject, Qualifications for Ministerial Power, 
will be distributed into six lectures thus: Zhe Power of a Qualified 
Ministry, Qualifications Physical and Intellectual, Qualifications Ex- 
periential and Devotionai, Qualifications Social and Pastoral, Qualifica- 
tions Liturgical and Homiletical, and Qualifications Theological and Ec 
clesiastical, 


THE STUDENTS OF THE SEMINARY were represented at the recent 
meeting of the Interseminary Missionary Alliance, at Springfield, Ohio, by 
Messrs. Kelly and Wm. Hazen. Mr. J. E. Adams, a graduate of McCor- 
mick Seminary, is to travel this year among the seminaries to stimulate 
greater general interest in missions and, if possible, to secure the intro- 
duction of special courses of study upon them. 


MOST OF THE STUDENTs went home for their Thanksgiving dinner. 
Those who remained here were the guests of the Y. M. C. A. 


RECENT SOCIAL EVENTS in the Seminary circle have been an illustrated 
talk by Professor Mitchell at his house to the Middle Class on life and 
things in the Orient, and a reception for the Faculty, the Middle Class, 
and some others at Professor Merriam’s. 


On DECEMBER II a council was held, with public services, to recog- 
nize the Glenwood Congregational Church, Hartford, of which Mr. Ferrin, 
of the Middle Class, is minister-in-charge. 





